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ETHICS AND MORAL CONTROVERSY 


I 


Modern ethical theories often give the impression that the general 
questions of ethics can be answered by examining the nature of the moral 
judgment. Moral judgments are said by some to be statements of fact, by 
others to. be imperatives, or again expressions of feeling. But there is at 
least one question which such theories tend to leave unanswered, or else 
to answer very inadequately. If moral judgments are statements of fact, 
what distinguishes them from other, non-moral, statements of fact? If 
they are expressions of feeling, what distinguishes them from other, non- 
moral, expressions of feeling? A typical answer to the first question is 
the Non-Naturalism of Moore; a typical answer to the second is Ayer’s 
veto on the discussion of ‘ moral experience’ within ethical theory... Now 
if we turn from moral judgments to other features of the moral life, such as 
moral principles, moral decisions and moral problems, similar questions 
can be asked. What is the difference between moral problems and non- 
moral (for instance, technical) problems? How do moral decisions differ 
from other kinds of decision ? In general, how does a moral x differ from a 
non-moral x, whatever x may be? In this article I suggest a distinguishing 
feature which I claim is independent of our selection of xs, and which prom- 
ises a fuller answer to the time-honoured question ‘ What is the distinctive 
nature of morality ?’ than does a preoccupation with the analysis of moral 
judgments. I shall of course make my own selection of xs, and shall be 


‘Language, Truth and Logic, chap. VI. 
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concerned in the first place with principles. I shall ask how moral principles | 
differ from non-moral ones; and I shall suggest that the results of this | 
enquiry will provide a fresh point of view for the consideration of the nature | 
of moral judgment. I take it that the chief characteristic of a principle of | 
action is its function in regulating conduct; and for this reason I shall | 
speak both of principles and of rules without drawing the distinctions which ~ 
can, and for some purposes must, be drawn between them. F 
To begin with rules. (I use the word ‘ rule’ in the widest possible sense, 
in which anything that regulates conduct is a rule.) Rules can be classified | 
on the basis of several features : for instance, the sort of actions they enjoin, | 
or the kind of authority recognised in the regulators. But there is one! 
characteristic of rules which is of special interest for a classification of| 
moral rules. The function of rules is to regulate, and the function of moral ” 
rules is to regulate certain parts of human behaviour. But regulated be-! 
haviour is different from unregulated behaviour: they may coincide at as_ 
many points as you please, but there is a difference of type. People acting 
in accordance with rules are acting differently from people acting spontan- | 
eously, even though in one sense their actions may be precisely similar, 
(In the terminology which is fashionable nowadays, the actions might be) 
similar, but the descriptions of the actions would be different, if one were | 
rule-guided and the other not. To say that an action was performed in} 
accordance with a rule involves telling a longer and more complex story — 
than saying that an action took place.) But even if regulated behaviour © 
sometimes coincides with unregulated behaviour, it could not always do so :| 
for the point of regulating behaviour is to make it different, in general, | 
from what it would be if unregulated; if unregulated behaviour always” 
coincided with regulated behaviour—if people in the absence of a rule, 
always behaved just as they would in its (effective) presence—the rule’ 
in question would be not merely practically superfluous and due for scrap- — 
ping, but logically redundant. But if it is true that people left to their own 
devices would not, in general, behave as they would behave in observance 
of some rule, it seems to follow that the imposition of a rule—the regulation 
of behaviour—must involve a certain degree of coercion. The coercion 
may of course be very mild, as for example in the regulation of play by 
the rules of a game. 
This suggests a further basis for the classification of rules. Rules can be 
classified according to the degree or type of coercion involved in their im- | 


eT ee 


position ; or in the degree or type of resistance or opposition to be expected | 


from those who are to be regulated. I shall contend that the distinguishing 
feature of moral rules is to be looked for by examining this element of resist- 
ance or opposition. Moral principles are not merely framed with a view to 
possible opposition, but are actually created in the process of dealing with 
opposition. And this means, I shall maintain, that moral controversy enters 
into ethics very much more deeply than is allowed for by any of the familiar 
theories. 
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ETHICS AND MORAL CONTROVERSY 3 


II 


It is not, of course, true that moral controversy has been entirely 
neglected by modern ethical writers. A conspicuous exception is Stevenson, 
who has made the occurrence of ethical disputes an explicit feature of his 
moral philosophy. But what I want to examine is the possibility that moral 
controversy is not merely a feature of ethics, but the central feature. On 
this point Stevenson is careful not to commit himself. He tends to say 
that the examination of typical examples of ethical disagreement is useful 
for exhibiting the characteristic features and functions of ethical language ; 
but he explicitly states that his first object is ‘to clarify the meaning of 
the ethical terms—such terms as “good”’, “right”, “just’”’, “ ought”’, 
and so on’,? and he ostensibly puts agreement and disagreement on the 
same level, saying that the positive term is to be treated by implication.® 
I want to question this parity of status between agreement and disagreement. 
The first step is to formulate a simple statement of a contrasting view ; 
and I shall adopt one for purposes of exposition, not because I am convinced 
of its truth—on the contrary, I am convinced that it is only part of the 
truth—but because it is simple. Perhaps it is not so much a view as a point 
of view ; a suggestion that we should give more attention to certain com- 
paratively neglected features of moral situations. 

The view can be stated thus: all ethical matters are controversial. 
The study of ethics is the study of ethical conflict ; the data for ethical 
theory are the facts of moral controversy; the examination of ethical 
disputes is not a peripheral topic in ethics, it is not even an interesting and 
illuminating aspect of ethics : it is the whole of ethics. 

This view finds a limited and indirect support in certain writings of 
J. 8. Mill, which could serve as a starting-point for discussion, although 
Mill himself would certainly have rejected the thesis as a whole. In the 
closing chapter of his System of Logic* Mill discusses the relation between 
the sciences and the applied sciences, and brings in the concept of a Teleology 
or Doctrine of Ends; this he divides into three departments, Morality, 
Prudence and Aesthetics, or the Right, the Expedient and the Beautiful. 
Subsequently, in dealing with the point that many people think a scientific 
training entitles them to say not only what is but what ought to be, Mill 
says: ‘In this respect the various subordinate arts afford a misleading 
analogy. In them there is very seldom any visible necessity for justifying 
the end, since in general its desirableness is denied by nobody, and it is 
only when the question of precedence is to be decided between that end 
and some other, that the general principles of Teleology have to be called 
in’. Thus the absence of controversy about the desirability of, say, curing 
disease and improving communications suggested to Mill that the occurrence 
of disputes distinguishes cases where critical teleology has to be invoked 

*Ethics and Language, p. 1. 


Sop. cit., p. 2. 
*Book VI, ch. xi., sec, 6, 
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from cases whcre a teleological proposition is merely presupposed and left” 
unquestioned. But this suggestion in turn suggests another, going well” 
beyond Mill: that the occurrence of disputes distinguishes between the | 
various departments of teleology itself, because it is the special concern of 
one of them, namely morality ; it distinguishes the Right from the Expedi-/ 
ent and the Beautiful. Morality is not just a department of teleology, but 
that department which is concerned with controversies. What is right or 
wrong is always a matter about which there is either an actual controversy 
or (as I shall argue later) a possible one (in a stronger sense of ‘ possible’” 
than that of logical non-self-contradiction). This is not to deny that there’ 
are disputes about expediency or beauty, but only to deny that the existence 
of controversy in the fields of expediency and aesthetics is a necessary” 
vondition of things being called expedient or beautiful. 


Ill 


We speak of moral principles and of moral judgments. Neither of these’ 
expressions appears to suggest a moral controversy. We tend to assume 
that there may be a contingent connection, but not a necessary one. For 
an example of a contingent connection : an actual set of moral principles _ 
never in fact forms a wholly self-consistent system, either for an individual” 
or for a society ; sooner or later, therefore, we are likely to be faced with al 
situation in which an action required or permitted by one principle is for- F 
bidden by another. Disputes will then arise when one person appeals to’ 
one principle and another to the other ; perplexity or internal conflict will” 
occur when an individual is faced with incompatible decisions each supported 
by a principle which he accepts. But the occurrence of such disputes, | 
external or internal, would be a merely contingent fact, depending on the 
lack of self-consistency in the particular moral system. A perfectly self- 
consistent system is not logically impossible, and in such a system, it might 
be claimed, disputes need not, and indeed could not, arise. é 

Yet there is a sense in which disputes are a necessary (perhaps even al 
‘ogically necessary) feature of moral principles. To bring this out we must 
first attend to certain logical peculiarities of words like ‘ principle’ and’ 
‘rule ’, and consider in what sense a person’s moral life can be said to be” 
‘ guided by principles’. A person may be said to act in accordance with a) 
principle, or to break a rule, in more than one sense. He may break a _ 
deliberately or inadvertently ; he may act in accordance with a principle’ 
either conscientiously or accidentally. But there is a third possibility, which” 
applies only to compliance and not to infringement. He may comply a 
a rule ‘ dispositionally ’: that is to say, he may comply because (in a sense 
of ‘ because ’ which Ryle has made familiar) he has a tendency, a character- 
disposition to act in that way, because that is the way in which he always 
or usually does act in situations of that kind. This third sort of compliance! 
ought to be of special interest to moral philosophers, because it offers an 
answer, essentially an Aristotelian answer, to the question ; ‘ What is the 
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relation between good character and good conduct?’ The two other sorts 
of compliance yield unsatisfactory answers. Is a good man one who deliber- 
ately makes every action conform to some rule or principle, who always 
thinks before he acts? Or does this make goodness too formal and un- 
spontaneous ? On the other hand, could a man achieve goodness by never 
thinking at all, if by a series of coincidences his actions always happened to 
coincide with what would be morally right or good? Obviously not. The 
truth is in between : the good man conforms to moral principles not because 
he is always thinking about them, certainly not because he happens to 
conform without thinking, but because he has a disposition towards certain 
kinds of action, because he always or usually does act in a certain way 
whether he thinks about principles or not. 

But how can the principles be operating, if he is not thinking about 
them ? The answer is that they are not operating. When a person’s acting 
in accordance with a moral principle is of this third sort, as I think it is in 
the majority of so-called moral actions, a description and explanation of 
his action can be as adequate as need be without introducing the moral 
principle itself. What I mean is this. In order to describe and explain the 
acting, there is no need for any mention of ethical characteristics, or of 
categorical imperatives, or for any would-be psychological narrative about 
Reason embracing the principle and the Will setting the body to action 
accordingly ; no need for any specifically moral concept at all, except in 
the obsolete sense of the word ‘ moral’ in which it meant ‘ concerned with 
character or disposition ’ (Concise Oxford Dictionary). When a moral prin- 
ciple in this (obsolete) sense becomes a moral principle (in the current sense) 
and a moral principle (as opposed to a descriptive formula about dispos- 
itions), it is because, as we say, a person has been ‘ forced to reflect ’ on his 
principles. But what I am suggesting is that the principles are not, as it 
were, there all the time, always guiding his conduct but sometimes reflected 
on and sometimes not: they are actually created, or re-created, by his 
‘reflections ’. In the intervals between ‘reflections’ they do not ‘ guide’ 
his conduct, any more than the rules of arithmetic ‘ guide’ the multiplica- 
tions of a competent reckoner. But, unlike the multiplication rules, which 
are not created by being thought about, the moral principles are positively 
and creatively asserted and affirmed, not merely followed, assented to or 
recognised. Thus to speak of ‘reflections’ is both to understate and to 
misreport the situation : to understate, because creation, affirmation, even 
self-affirmation, is more than reflection ; to misreport, because ‘ reflecting 
on’ implies the existence of something about which reflection is made, but 
moral ‘ reflection ’ does not involve ‘ objects’ of this sort, is not ‘ about’ 
anything. In short, moral principles operate only when they are thought 
about, which is to say that they are either created or re-created by reflection 
on certain special occasions. The next point is to ask what these occasions 
are. It is already suggested that they are occasions when we have to think 
deliberately about what ought to be done. To go further than this brings 
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, R , ' _— 
me to my main thesis. The occasion of moral refiection and re-affirmation, © 


and perhaps not merely the occasion but a necessary and even sufficient 
condition, is always an actual or possible dispute (‘ possible’ in a stronger 
sense than logical non-self-contradiction). 

To bring out both these points, let us consider, as a simple working 


model, an imaginary social group which is such that no one of its members | 
breaks any rules of conduct or engages in any ethical dispute. Their behav. 


iour, of course, exemplifies my third sort of compliance with rules, neither 
deliberate nor fortuitous but ‘ dispositional’. A scientific observer could 
describe and explain the activities of the group and of its members, however 
complex, in terms of purely descriptive formulae (tendencies, habits, dis. 
positions, general patterns of behaviour). He would not need any terms 
like ‘ rule’ or ‘ standard ’, still less ‘ moral’ (current sense). The function 
of rules is to make people’s behaviour different from what it would be in 





the absence of the rules ; but if people left to themselves always acted in a : 


certain way, there could not be a rule that they should act in that way 
(though of course there could be a rule—universally violated—that they 
should act in some other way. The question why universal violation appears 
to be in a different logical category from universal observance belongs to © 
a field still largely unexplored, the logical theory of rules). There could 
not be a rule that people should act in the way they always do act, because 
there would be, in such a situation, nothing to distinguish the rule from 


. 


\ 


the disposition. Our ideal social group would, to the observer, have no | 


morality because it would have no rules; and it would have no rules be- 
cause there would be nothing to regulate. 

But next suppose that eventually somebody ‘ breaks a rule’. At this 
stage such an event could not even be cntied, strictly, ‘ breaking a rule’, 
since there are no rules, but only, say, ‘non-conformity to established 
procedure ’. (It is worth noting that even relatively colourless expressions 
like ‘ conformity’ and ‘ procedure’ have some normative force.) Let us 
also suppose that the rest of the group object. Of course they need not do 
so, but if they do not, the question of morality has not yet arisen. A new 
phenomenon would now have appeared: for the members of the group 
would no longer be merely acting in certain ways, they would be trying to 
coerce the non-conformist into conformity with those ways, or taking other 
steps to ensure that the non-conformity should not be repeated, in other 


f 





words, to re-establish the ways of acting. But in order to take steps to | 


re-establish the ways, they would need to become conscious of them, and 
of the need to re-establish them. And this is the point at which the observer 
would need to introduce the concept of a morality : for this is the difference 
between a mode of behaviour and a principle of conduct. Becoming con- 
scious of the mode of behaviour, in such circumstances, is what makes it 
a principle of conduct. 

But even if this establishes my subsidiary point, that moral principles 
are asserted and not merely reflected on, have we yet established the main 
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point, that the occasion for asserting such principles is necessarily a dispute ? 
It might seem that we have to follow our model society to a further stage 
of moral evolution. There is a stage at which a rule is not*merely broken, 
but deliberately broken. At this stage a moral principle is not disregarded, 
but is actively challenged and criticised. (Perhaps the most familiar ex- 
ample of this is the Sophist movement in ancient Greece.) And it might 
seem that a dispute, in the proper sense of the term, can occur only at this 
stage: when, for example, an action which other people condemn on one 
set of moral grounds is not merely committed by the non-conformist, but 
is committed and approved, justified and defended on another set of moral 
grounds. Disputes only occur when somebody adopts principles which 
somebody else rejects. 

It is probably true that an actual, full-dress ethical dispute would occur 
only in these circumstances. Nevertheless, the conditions for a dispute 
are already present in the earlier stage of simple non-conformity. The two 
stages should not be contrasted, because the basic ethical situation, according 
to the present view, is a controversial situation where the dispute is either 
actual or possible. The sense in which I speak of a ‘ possible’ dispute will 
perhaps be clarified when I come to deal with moral judgments: I shall 
want to say that the assertion of a moral principle, in the form of a moral 
judgment, is an act of commitment, not a statement but a declaration, a 
participation on one side or the other of a moral controversy, actual or 
possible. What can be said now is this. Although a breach of a moral rule 
will lead to an actual dispute only if the offender is prepared to defend his 
action on moral grounds, still a breach always creates the actual condits ons 
for a dispute. People object to moral non-conformity, adopt an attitude of 
opposition, are prepared to take up the quarrel if the offender should attempt 
to justify his action. And the principles they would assert, merely in drawing 
attention to the breach, would be the same as the principles they would 
assert if they were actually challenged. Conversely, although an actual 
dispute is not always preceded by an actual breach of a moral rule, still it 
is always preceded or accompanied by the consideration of a possible breach. 
If I argue against someone’s moral principle, I at least contemplate the 
possibility of my infringing it ; if I argue in defence of my own, I contemplate 
the possibility of his infringing it. 


IV 


Moral principles, then, are in some sense inseparable from the occasion 
of moral disputes. But they are invoked, or rather reaffirmed and recreated, 
not only in the heat of moral controversy, but, more important, in prepara- 
tion for it. This is one of three reasons, which I consider in this section, for 
regarding morality as a matter of taking sides on an issue. 

1. In taking sides either in a competitive game, or in politics, or in a 
war (to take some obvious examples), we are overtly preparing to take 
steps, committing ourselves to taking them, to bring something about 
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against opposition : scoring goals, the adoption of a party policy, uncon. : 


ditional surrender. The opposition may be actual or potential. The anal. 


ogies, however, cannot be pressed very far; at the end of this section ] 
shall indicate some important respects in which they seem to diverge from © 


the moral situation. 

There was a special reason for considering the imaginary social group 
in the last section—the group in which all the members rallied together 
against the non-conformist. For this represents the ideal or limiting case 
of the operation of the moral consciousness. Many actual situations approxi- 
mate to it fairly closely ; in many ethical issues of practical life (though 
not the most spectacular ones) there is an established set of moral principles 
which is fairly widely adopted throughout a society; public opinion is 
fairly unanimous in condemning the delinquent. (This, of course, though 


-_ 


roughly true of our own society, would not be true of all possible ones. It | 


would not be true of a society on the brink of a revolution.) But in other 
cases there is a sharp cleavage. On issues like capital punishment and racial 
segregation there may well be two sets of opposed principles of fairly equal 
weight. In still other cases there may be ethical views which are strongly 
held by small minorities, such as conscientious objectors to military service. 


_ 


But in all these cases those who hold the views hold them in common with | 


others ; they are taking sides with a view to action on behalf of their side. 


2. A second reason in favour of this view of morality is that it corrects | 


a prevalent mistake, even if it is itself liable to err in the opposite direction. 
Emphasis on moral controversy in contemporary writing is often misleading 
(if not misled) because it tends to be reserved for a special kind of controversy, 
namely altercation or personal dispute between protagonists. Stevenson’s 


examples, in spite of their impressive variety in other respects, agree in — 


this. Such emphasis is unfortunate for two reasons. First, it draws attention | 
to the way in which disputes are terminated or resolved, rather than to | 
they way in which they get started. Stevenson’s examples are alike in that | 


they illustrate the passage from conditions of initial conflict to or towards 
a state of reconciliation or mutual readjustment. But the initial conditions 
can be set much further back. Disputes do not occur spontaneously ; they 
occur between people who are already prepared and equipped for them. 
Disputes are not a contingent consequence of the fact that people hold 
moral views which happen to conflict; on the contrary, people’s moral 
views just are the ways in which people are committed to act or argue in 
possible controversies. I shall develop this when I come to deal with moral 
judgments in the next section. 


Secondly, the emphasis on altercation as the typical dispute-situation | 


suggests, if it does not imply, an ultra-individualistic morality, in which 
people have strong views on all moral matters, and strong motives for 
getting them adopted, or at least considered, by other people. This sug- 
gestion of a strong-minded morality is ~sinforced by the rather fashionable 
talk of imperatives, commands, demands and ‘directives’, A typical 
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example is what Reichenbach calls his ‘ democratic principle ’ and formulates 
as follows: ‘ Everybody is entitled to set up his own moral imperatives 
and to demand that everyone follow these imperatives’. This strong- 
minded morality has, to say the least, little empirical evidence in its favour. 
But the question is not, of course, an empirical one, to be settled by 
a sociological enquiry into people’s moral judgment-making behaviour. 
Rather it is a question of the right concepts to use in discussing such be- 
haviour ; and the words belonging to the ‘imperative ’ family express the 
wrong concepts. Morality is to be described much less in terms of setting 
up ‘ directives ’, issuing imperatives, or even adopting attitudes, than in 
terms of accepting standards, subscribing to principles, following recognised 
ways of acting, acknowledging certain values, espousing causes, and so 
on, though always in the face of possible or actual opposition. Consequently, 
controversy enters into ethics not merely in the form of man-to-man alter- 
cation but, more important, in the form of commitment to action for or 
against some publicly recognised object, where the dispute is something 
that is envisaged but not necessarily taken on. Ryle, in one of his rare 
and tantalisingly laconic references to ethics in the Concept of Mind (p. 128), 
says something close to this when he describes moral judgments as ‘ warrants 
addressed to any potential givers of behests and reproaches ’ or as ‘ licences 
to give and enforce orders ’. What I feel uneasy about in Ryle’s suggestion 
is that it, too, smacks of a strong-minded morality : warrants and licences 
have to be issued by competent authorities. But I may have misunderstood 
Ryle: perhaps what he meant was not that when we make ethical state- 
ments we are in the position of people who issue licences, but only that we 
are in the position of people who quote them. If so, all I should want to 
add is that holding a licence to commend or condemn is being equipped not 
morely for the giving of behests and reproaches, but for controversy and 
dispute with the recipients of our behests and reproaches, as well as with 
their sympathisers. 

3. A third reason for regarding morality as a matter of taking sides 
springs from the argument about triviality and importance. It has been 
said® that the examples in ethics textbooks about borrowed books, unposted 
letters and colonial melodramas are either too trivial or too remote to serve 
as examples of genuine moral problems or genuine moral issues. We can 
agree that a moral problem is necessarily an important problem, that is, 
one which it is more or less vitally important for me to solve, not one which 
I can afford to lay aside as too bothersome ; while a moral issue is an issue, 
that is, not something about which people can ‘ agree to differ’ but some- 
thing which they are prepared to ‘ make an issue of ’, as we say. And there 
is a further reason for rejecting the textbook examples. A moral action, 
whether it be acting in compliance with a moral principle, or acting in 
pursuit of some ‘ focal aim ’ (Stevenson’s phrase), must be a difficult action, 


5The Rise of Scientific Philosophy, p. 295. 
*T, D, Weldon, States and Morals, pp. 227-234, 
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There is of course no answer to the question : ‘ Just how difficult must an 
action be, if it is to count as a moral action?’ But there is a rough-and- 
ready distinction betwen difficult and easy actions which goes with the 
distinction betwen acting in pursuit of an important aim and acting in 
discharge of a routine obligation ; it also goes with the differences between 
principles which we are prepared to uphold at the cost of effort and self- 


sacrifice, and principles which we are prepared to abandon in the fact of | 


moderate inconvenience. To speak in Aristotelian terms, the good is not 
just what is pursued, but what is pursued against obstacles, and achieved, 
if at all, by effort; similarly, and perhaps more forcibly, evil is not just 
what is avoided, but what is avoided in the face of temptations and despite 
the weaknesses of the flesh. In these efforts we need, as Aristotle himself 
rightly said when speaking of Friendship, we need, unless we are super- 
human, fellow-workers or at least well-wishers ; in our own idiom, we need 
‘moral support ’. And this we get, in some sense or other, just because our 
principles are public, even though it may be only to a small minority. But 
the textbook examples do not bring this out. Even in a roundabout way 
they lead us only to issues which are not issues at all, such as the general 
obligation of promise-keeping, payment of debts, avoidance of self-seeking, 
and so on—matters on which no one takes sides because no one feels strongly 
about them ; and no one feels strongly because no one seriously entertains 
the possibility of a challenge. 

This is not to say that these matters are unimportant : for there is a 
discrepancy between the notions of importance and of strength of feeling. 
While an issue on which people feel strongly is always an important issue, 
at least to the extent that people are prepared for considerable self-exertion 
to forward a cause, the converse is not true. In many senses of that very 
ambiguous word ‘ important ’, the paying of debts (for instance) is of course 
important ; and to deny this would be to adopt a positive moral standpoint 
which most people would reject. But although the principle of debt-paying 
is certainly important, it is not a live issue on which people feel strongly, 
or on which they are divided into factions, because it is not an issue at all. 
Again, this is not to say that issues do not arise in connection with debt- 
paying. Although no one makes an issue of the general principle of the 
repayment of money debts, moral controversy might arise over the admis- 
sibility of various kinds of excuse for not paying debts of various kinds ; 
or, again, over debts which are not money debts, but (for example) debts 
of children to parents. In the case of promises, too, although no one makes 
an issue of the general principle of promise-keeping, moral controversy may 
well arise over the question ‘ Ought I to keep promise P, in situation S ?’ 
where the situation contains a counter-obligation. The moral issue, in such 
cases, is over the question ‘Ought one to keep a promise of type P in a 
situation of type S?’. All I am concerned to point out is that there are 
some situations in which a principle of conduct is regarded as beyond chal- 
lenge, even when it is contravened, while in others a principle of conduct is 
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potentially at issue and a contravention is a potential challenge. ‘Text-book 
examples tend to conform to the first type, but I contend that it is the 
second type which brings out the real nature of morality. " 
The analogy between participation in a moral issue and participation 
in other kinds of issue like wars or competitive games can, however, be 
seriously misleading. For instance, it might suggest that there must actually 
exist, in any given society, opposing groups segregated into hostile camps 
divided by a moral frontier ; and that, in adopting a certain moral principle, 
I am deliberately choosing to join the group whose members, so to speak, 
wear the right uniform or fly the right flag. On the contrary, moral partisan- 
ship is perfectly compatible with a high degree of actual moral unanimity, 
even, in fact, with the degree of unanimity envisaged by the classical moral 
theorists, who certainly underestimated the extent of moral diversity. 
Hume’s morality which ‘ implies some sentiment common to all mankind ’ ; 
Kant’s morality for all rational beings; Butler’s morality with its pre- 
supposition of ‘ uniformity of conscience’: it would only be necessary 
for these philosophers to admit, as in their various ways they actually did, 
that common human sentiments can be ignored in action, rational beings 
can behave irrationally, conscience’s voice may fall on wilfully deaf ears, 
and so on : such offences would already be enough to constitute the challenge 
to established morality which (as I suggested in section II) creates the 
conditions for the assertion of moral principles. The modern philosophers 
who criticise the assumption of moral unanimity in Hume, Kant, and Butler 
are thinking of opposition to a given morality as deliberate as well as im- 
pulsive. The difference is only that, in their case, moralists are regarded as 
taking sides against actual opposition and not merely potential opposition. 
To bring out the complexity of the opposing groups, and the futility of 
the ‘ camp-and-frontier ’ model, it is necessary to postulate a different pair 
of opposing groups for every distinct moral principle. It may be the case 
that in practice a number of moral principles form a coherent system, so 
that a person who adopts principle P will always in fact adopt principle Q 
and never principle R. In some cases these coherences and incompatibilities 
will be of a logical nature ; for example, a Conscientious Objectors’ tribunal 
might hold that a person cannot, in logical consistency, allow himself to be 
employed by an armaments firm and object to military service. But even 
if some moral principles logically entail others, (i) it is certainly not the 
case that any given morality must consist of logically interdependent prin- 
ciples. Even if two principles are in fact shared by everyone we may know 
of, it still remains possible for someone to adopt the one and reject the other, 
that is, to regard them as logically independent. Again, even if some moral 
principles logically entail others, (ii) yet, except in the simplest cases, opinions 
may differ on the question whether a principle is or is not entailed by some 
other principle ; so that we may have to allow for people refusing to com- 
mit themselves to principles to which others regard them as logically com- 


ZA. E. Duncan-Jones, Builer’s Moral Philosophy, ch. 3. 
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mitted by their espousal of other principles. In short, we must postulate | 


different pairs of opposing groups for each distinct principle, whether 
logically independent or not. 

There remains a rather obvious question. Who are the people with 
whom and against whom we take sides on a moral issue? According to 
the ‘ camp-and-frontier ’ model, they would be actually enumerable. But 


this is not so. Our supporters cannot be enumerated, since they are definable | 


only in terms of the particular moral principle concerned. We usually 
know, to be sure, that certain enumerable persons do share our views. But 
if we regard ourselves as forwarding the cause of a finite group, our actions 


and judgments will no longer be of the moral kind: which follows, in any | 


case, from a familiar ethical tenet, mentioned in the next section, which I 
take as axiomatic, or as definitive of the term ‘ moral ’. 

I have already suggested that adopting a moral principle is not deliber. 
ately choosing to join a faction. The view I am putting forward does not 
hold, in fact it denies, that people first have moral views and then take 
sides with certain other people because they hold views similar to their own, 
On the contrary, holding certain views and being on one side of a controversy 
are inseparable aspects of a person’s morality. Politics provides an analogy 
here, for the same feature is found in that field, where it is perhaps more 


easily detected. When we say that a man is a Conservative, we mean both | 


that he holds certain political views and that he sides with other people 


who hold similar views; but we do not mean that he sides with them in | 
consequence of their holding views similar to his: on the contrary, his | 


holding certain views and his taking sides with certain people are inseparable 
aspects of his being a Conservative. Similarly in ethics we should not speak 
of people holding moral views and naturally or consequently associating 


with others who share them ; the association is not natural and contingent | 


but logical and necessary. Having a moral principle is being on a side, and, 
as I try to show in the next section, stating it is putting oneself on that side. 


V 


So far I have not said much about moral judgments. But if moral 


principles function in the way I have described, there will be a related 
function for moral judgments. There is a difference between being on one | 


side of a controversy, and putting oneself on that side. This is the difference 


between being ready to exert oneself in certain ways, and making it clear | 


to other people (or to oneself) what are the ways in which one is ready to 
exert oneself. Morality involves not merely participation in a struggle, but 


commitment to participation. Moral judgments are acts of commitment— 


and re-commitment. 


When I say that a certain course of action X is wrong, I am certainly 


not (or not merely) giving vent to my feelings, as the primitive Emotive 
Theory used to claim ; I am not (or not merely) expressing my disapproval 
of X, as a more sophisticated Emotive Theory has held. The very least that 
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I am doing, even if I am also ‘ expressing ’ something, is committing myself 
to a future policy with regard to X. I am, for example, disclosing my readi- 
ness to avoid X myself, to resist any inclination towards X, to condemn it 
on other occasions, to reproach those who have done it and to deter those 
who propose doing it, to deplore its historical instances, to try to secure 
other people’s disapproval, and so on. But this list of possible actions, 
which can be continued indefinitely, is not a list of personal resolutions. I 
am not announcing, not even in a very general way, what I intend or propose 
to do in certain future contingencies, though I am certainly doing something 
which entitles others to rely on my future actions, in those contingencies, 
being of a certain sort. In a rather similar way, though a much simpler one, 
my wearing a shirt of a certain colour entitles others to predict that I shall 
try to cause a ball to move in certain directions and not others. When I 
say that X is wrong, I commit myself to the kind of policy with regard to 
X to which others have committed themselves who have also said that 
X is wrong. 

Now it may be that no one else has ever said that X is wrong. In that 
case I shall indeed be an example of that strong-minded moralist whose 
appearances, as I have suggested, are comparatively rare. To what extent 
such cases do occur is a difficult question. It is often argued that what we 
call moral progress is possible only if and when they do occur. And if and 
when they do—if I am the first, and (for the time being) the only person 
to hold that X is wrong, it seems obvious that I cannot be taking sides with 
anyone. Not, at least, with any actual people. But if the opposition on 
a moral issue may be potential as well as actual, as I suggested in Section 
II, then so may the defence. But I should not press this, because the ques- 
tion: ‘ What about the first person to say that X is wrong?’ does not 
seem to me a very profitable question for ethics. Take the issue of slavery : 
the question suggests that some one individual, as a matter of ‘ historical ’ 
but unrecorded fact, first formulated the moral judgment that slavery is 
wrong. And such a suggestion seems to conceal a theory which bears a 
strong family likeness to theories about a ‘social contract’. Certainly in 
eases which concern us practically, the rightness or wrongness of X is not 
a personal discovery (though it may well be a personal conversion—which 
is different). It is an issue, already in the air, with people and their arguments 
already marshalled for and against ; and in making my own contribution 
in the form of a moral judgment, whether supported by argument or not, 
I come in on one side or the other. 

This account gives, I think, an instructive twist to the more familiar 
account of the relations between the moral agent and the moral spectator. 
When a man decides that he ought to do X, acting as a moral agent, it is 
essential to the ethical nature of the situation that he makes a universal 
judgment : anyone else, in the same relevant circumstances, would be 
under the same obligation to do X. Conversely, when a man approves of 
another man’s action as right, acting as a moral spectator, it is essential to 
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the ethical nature of the case that he includes himself in the universal judg. | 


ment : it would be equally right for him, if he were in that situation. An 
agent, when acting, puts himself in the position of a spectator, and a spec. 
tator, in passing judgment, puts himself in the position of a possible agent. 
This account is true enough, but on the present view there is more to be 


57 Ape wae 


said. The agent’s considered action and the spectator’s judgment are both | 


acts of commitment or re-commitment. People take sides on moral issues, 
and commit themselves to certain ranges of action in certain possible con- 
tingencies. Some contingencies call for personal action, others for comment 
and criticism. But both the action and the comment, when they occur, 
themselves function as further acts of commitment. They reaffirm and 


perpetuate what we call the person’s moral principles or moral views on | 


the subject in question. 
Of course there are differences in the way moral decisions and moral 


judgments function as acts of commitment. For instance, while a moral — 
judgment is, generally speaking, unambiguous, it is often difficult or im. | 


possible to tell from a person’s action in a particular case in what way he 


has committed himself, or whether he has committed himself to anything. — 
It may even be objected that a moral decision need not be an act of commit- | 


ment at all, since a commitment is something public, while many of our 
moral decisions are made and executed privately. The answer to this objec- 
tion is that moral commitments do not require external witnesses : we may 
be our own witness; we affirm our principles to ourselves, we commit 
ourselves in our own eyes. But there is still the difference between judgments 
and decisions. It is tempting to say that a moral judgment just is an act 
of commitment, while a moral decision is an act of commitment only if it 
is accompanied by a moral judgment. But this will not do, for, according 


to the familar ethical theory which I accept, a moral decision is always 
accompanied by a moral judgment. What we have to say, I think, is that | 


a moral judgment is just an act of commitment, while a moral action is 
both an act of commitment and, more importantly perhaps, an act of fulfil- 
ment. It is not merely committing oneself to something, but doing something 
that one is committed to. Sometimes, indeed, ‘ actions speak louder than 
words’: for example, resignations. Such an action is called a ‘ gesture’. 
For both gesture and spoken language can be used not only to convey 
information, but also to commit oneself on an ethical issue.® 


BERNARD Mayo 
University of Birmingham. 


®The substance of this article was read at a meeting of the Northern Universities 
Philosophical Society at Sheffield, April 1952. 
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EXPLANATORY NARRATIVE IN HISTORY 


In recent years, philosophers of history have had to contend with a 
logical model of explanation which, although it has sometimes appeared to 
fit rather badly what is ordinarily offered as explanation by historians, has 
nevertheless acquired too much prestige in other fields merely to be ignored. 
Professor K. R. Popper claims to be the author of the model, having put it 
forward in 1935 in Logik der Forschung, and again ten years later in The 
Open Society and Its Enemies.'_ Professor Carl Hempel, in The Function 
of General Laws in History,* has endeavoured, by slightly modifying the 
model, to make its application to historical cases appear more plausible ; 
and this ‘loosening up’ process has been carried a stage further in Mr. 
Patrick Gardiner’s book, The Nature of Historical Explanation. But in 
spite of the attempts of these authors to find in the explanatory work of 
historians the marks of an approved logical structure, it seems to me that 
the gap between the latter and certain obvious features of historical practice 
still remains embarrassingly wide. In what follows, I shall propose a further 
amendment to Professor Popper’s model in the interests of narrowing that 
gap. It is offered as just one of the many which are required before historians 
can be expected to accept the account of the logicians as authentic. 

Because of its having virtually achieved the status of accepted doctrine,® 
it is scarcely necessary for me to outline in much detail the logical model 
of explanation which is to be reviewed. The following extract from Pro- 
fessor Hempel’s exposition of it will serve to identify what I shall hereafter 


refer to as the ‘ covering law ’ model : 


The explanation of the occurrence of an event of some specific kind Z at a certain 
place and time consists, as it is usually expressed, in indicating the causes or 
determining factors of EZ. Now the assertion that a set of events—say, of the 
kinds C,, C,, . . ., Ca—have caused the event to be explained, amounts to the 
statement that, according to certain general laws, a set of events of the kinds 
mentioned is regularly accompanied by an event of kind EZ. Thus, the scientific 
explanation of the event in question consists of 
(1) a set of statements asserting the occurrence of certain events C,,... Cy 
at certain times and places, 
(2) a set of universal hypotheses, such that 
(a) the statements of both groups are reasonably well confirmed by em- 
pirical evidence, 
(b) from the two groups of statements the sentence asserting the occurrence 
of event E can be logically deduced. 
In a physical explanation, group (1) would describe the initial and boundary 
conditions for the occurrence of the final event; generally, we shall say that 
group (1) states the determining conditions for the event to be explained, while 


1Vol. II, pp. 342-44 (London, 1945). 

*Reprinted from the Journal of Philosophy, 1942, in Feigl and Sellars, Readings in 
Philosophical Analysis (New York, 1949). 

%See, for instance, M. White, ‘ Historical Explanation’, Mind, 1943, and R. M. 
Crawford, ‘ History as Science ’, in Historical Studies, Australia and New Zealand, 1947. 
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group (2) contains the general laws on which the explanation is based ; they 
imply the statement that whenever events of the kind described in the first 
group occur, an event of the kind to be explained will take place.‘ 


This, it may be noted, is put forward as an account of the logical structure 
of ‘ scientific ’ explanation, particularly that of the most developed of the 
sciences : physics. But it is part of the purpose of those who advocate the 
covering law model to vindicate the ‘ scientific ’ character of history—which, 
for Professor Hempel, is a matter of some urgency, since for him the only 
alternative to ‘ scientific ’ explanation is ‘ pseudo ’ explanation. Thus, when 
he goes on to consider actual historical cases, the only peculiarities he dis. 
covers reduce to matters of precision and articulation, i.e. the general laws 
referred to in (2) above are sometimes very loosely formulated, and often 
not openly appealed to at all. But the laws are nevertheless said to function 
‘implicitly ’, in the sense that they would have to be appealed to eventually 
if the ‘uncovered’ explanation offered by a historian were questioned, 


Mr. Gardiner, in his book, undertakes to show how natural such a state of © 


affairs is in a discipline like history which uses ordinary rather than technical 
language ; and he attempts to avert some likely criticism of the model by 
excepting from the scope of its strict application a whole class of explanations 
found in history which it obviously does not fit. These are mainly purposive 
ones, which Mr. Gardiner believes to be analyzable instead on the logical 
model of the dispositional statement. But the point of all such modifica- 
tions, it should be noted, is to ensure that the hard core of the covering law 
idea remains intact. To explain a certain occurrence is always, in some degree 
or other, to show that it necessarily happened, in the light of certain con- 
siderations which one could go on to specify. This is the force of Hempel’s 
expression ‘ can be logically deduced’ in (26) above, and it is the point of 
the substitution by Gardiner in purposive cases of a ‘ lawlike’ statement 
for a fully-fledged law. The point is sometimes neatly made by saying 
that ‘explanation’ and ‘ prediction’ are correlative terms; explanations 
are predictions ‘ upside down ’. 

In thus insisting that any logically reputable explanation must be 
‘covered’ by general statements of some kind, exponents of the model 
make no secret of the alternative account which they wish to forestall. It 
is the view, often found in philosophizing about history, that what is needed 
in order to explain a historical subject matter is not general knowledge of 
the kind the various sciences provide, but a special sort of insight, which 
will enable the individual connections between events to be ‘seen’ im- 
mediately. I should therefore like to make it clear at the outset that, what- 
ever the merits of the latter doctrine—and it has often been dismissed far 
too easily—it is not my intention to speak to the issue it raises here. My 
purpose is merely to call attention to certain logical features of what we 
would ordinarily not hesitate to count as explanation, which are not what 
even the modified model of Professors Popper and Hempel would lead us 

‘Op. cit., p. 460. 

50Op. cit., ch. LV (Oxford, 1952). 
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to expect. In particular, I want to point out that in history, the demand 
for explanation is very often interpreted in such a way that the proper 
answer assumes narrative form ; and that in such cases, it would sometimes 
be quite wrong to say that even an implicit appeal to covering law was 
involved. It is to cases of this kind, rather than to the capacities of historians 
or the peculiarities of their subject matter, that I shall, in what follows, look 
for a hint as to what is wrong with the accepted doctrine of how historians 
must set about giving explanations, if their work is to escape proscription 
by the logicians as ‘ unscientific ’. 

The chief contention of the covering law theorists is that to explain 
something, it must be shown to be necessary. By contrast, I shall argue 
that, in many contexts, including some historical ones, a request for explana- 
tion is satisfactorily met if the event in question is shown to be possible ; 
there is no need to go on to show that it was necessary as well. Let me 
paraphrase the distinction in another idiom. Mr. Stephen Toulmin, in a 
discussion of explanation as it occurs in daily affairs, has observed that to 
explain something is to show that ‘it might have been expected ’—a more 
natural way of putting the ‘necessity’ doctrine.6 But I want to place 
alongside this a still broader criterion, for to explain something is very 
often to show merely that it ‘need not have caused surprise’. In arguing 
for this amendment, I shall follow the lead of both Mr. Toulmin and Mr. 
Gardiner, in turning first to consider a case of explanation as it might be 
given in the ordinary course of affairs, rather than in the special theoretical 
context of lecture hall or laboratory. Since, as Mr. Gardiner has argued at 
length, a large part of the subject matter of history consists of ‘ everyday 
affairs ’, this would seem to be an appropriate direction in which to begin 
looking. 

Such a case of explanation which raises difficulties for the covering law 
model will be presented in II fcllowing. In III, I shall go on to anticipate 
some misconceptions to which my analysis of this case may give rise, and 
to sketch in some consequences suggested by it for the general account of 
explanation. In IV, it will be shown how the foregoing discussion can 
throw light both on the logical structure of some quite normal historical 
explanations, and also on an apparently questionable philosophical doctrine 
which may have been advanced to account for it. 


If 
The following extract from the ‘ Parade’ column of a popular Canadian 
weekly magazine gives us an example of explanation as it might well be 


given by a person beyond suspicion of having philosophical axes to grind : 


An announcer broadcasting a baseball game from Victoria, B.C., said: ‘‘ It’s 
a long fly ball to centre field, and it’s going to hit high up on the fence. The 
centre fielder is back, he’s under it, he’s caught it, and the batter is out.’ Listen- 
ers who knew the fence was twenty feet high couldn’t figure out how the fielder 
caught the ball. Spectators could have given them the unlikely explanation. 


*The Place of Reason in Ethics (Cambridge, 1950) p. 96. 
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At the rear of centre field was a high platform for the scoreleeper. ‘The centre 
fielder ran up the ladder and caught the ball twenty feet above the ground.’ 


Now in what does such an explanation consist ? In an appeal to a covering 
law, ice. a law under which the event to be explained—the catch—can be 
subsumed as a case? The explanation involves no such appeal—not even 
an ‘implicit’ one. What sort of candidate would a defender of Professor 
Popper’s model put forward in such a case? A ‘rough’ generalization to 
the effect that, in baseball—at any rate, in organized league play—fielders 
usually catch long fly balls? Doubtless the knowledgeable radio audience 
is well aware of this. But although we may assume that there is nothing 
to wonder at in the fact that catches are very often made, there is a real 
mystery about this particular one, namely how the fielder managed to get 
his hand on the ball. No generalizations about fielders catching long flies 
are of explanatory value in the present case until this prior problem is 
solved. And once the audience learns about the scorekeeper’s platform, it 
would be superfluous to call the generalization to mind—and not superfluous 
only in the practical sense allowed by Popper and Hempel when they admit 
that the appeal to law in explanation may be ‘implicit’. For the law is 
then logically superfluous ; the explanation which is required has already 
been given. It is complete. 

This is not, of course, to suggest that baseball provides us with an un- 
commonly intelligible subject matter, so that what we find happening on 
the ball field:is understandable without recourse to general laws. My point 
is that to go on to appeal to the law after the secret is out would only be 
appropriate in the face of a further demand for explanation, and one of a 
different type. In the example we are considering, it is reasonable to assume 
from the context that there would be no such further demand. The radio 
audience is made up, not of students of social psychology, but of incredulous 
listeners wondering how the centre fielder got under the ball. One might, 
of course, envisage occasions when an explanation in terms of, say, the 
fielder’s motive might be called for. ‘ Why this efficient display by Nose- 
worthy, of all people?’ we might ask, remembering the way he’s been 
‘dragging his feet’ all season. In such circumstances, the fielder’s desire 
to avert a threatened salary cut might be cited. But, once again, this is 
the wrong sort of answer to give to the demand for explanation arising out 
of the circumstances we originally supposed. 

It may, of course, be objected that, as I have presented the problem, 
the ‘ circumstances’ have been disingenuously misrepresented. For we 
seem to have been asking ourselves, ‘ How could the fielder have caught the 
ball at the 20-foot mark, with absolutely nothing to stand on ?’, whereas, 
in fact, there was a perfectly solid platform available, with a ladder con- 
veniently attached. That is, we assumed that we were dealing with a case 
of a fielder catching the ball twenty feet in the air, whereas it was really 
a case of his catching it from a 20-foot platform. All that the so-called 


7Maclean’s Magazine, 1 August 1952, (back cover). 
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explanation has done is to correct our first erroneous impression of what 
the facts of the situation were. And, as far as it goes, this is correct. But 
if we leave it at that, there is a temptation to go on to say one or other of 
two equally unsatisfactory things. For it might be said, on the one hand, 
that once the secret is out—once we get the facts straight—we must ack- 
nowledge that the original demand for explanation was just a mistake, for 
nothing really happened which required an explanation. The spectators in 
the stands were not mystified by the catch; the radio audience was just 
a little behind in learning what actually took place. But this is surely an 
odd thing to say. We do ordinarily call this sort of thing ‘ explaining ’, and 
we might imagine a member of the now enlightened radio audience trying 
the puzzle on a friend, going on, after a suitable interval, to give him ‘ the 
explanation ’. So we may be tempted instead to take an alternative line, 
insisting that if we do call this revision of our knowledge of the facts ‘ ex- 
plaining ’, it can only be because we covertly recognize the fact that this 
clears the ground for ordinary causal or purposive explanation to be given. 
For there is not much point in giving these until we know about the plat- 
form. But, as I have already pointed out, the explanation of the catch 
given in our example is independent of these other kinds. 

If we are to bring out the force of such explanation, it is thus not enough 
to point out that it involves correcting our conception of the facts of the 
situation. We must ask : ‘ Why these facts—the existence of the platform 
and the fielder’s use of it—rather than some other ones?’ My answer is : 
‘Because these facts successfully rebut a presumption, reasonable enough 
in the light of our knowledge of the moment, that the fielder could not 
have caught the ball’. The presumption is that, in spite of the announcement 
that the ball was caught, this just could not have happened ; and because 
of this, we are very much surprised—and justifiably—when told that it 
was. ‘ Fielders can’t jump twenty feet into the air!’ we may protest. And 
yet we are not prepared actually to disbelieve the announcer’s claim that 
the ball was caught. An explanation is called for because we cannot reconcile 
our knowledge of certain facts and certain general laws (in this case, some 
pretty fundamental physical ones) with still another alleged fact, which we 
are inclined on independent grounds (e.g. the reputation of the announcer 
for accurate sports reporting) to accept nevertheless. The general laws 
seem to rule out the possibility of the occurrence which is to be explained, 
The explanation consists in showing that it was not an impossible one after 
all. What has to be done is to show that, appearances to the contrary, the 
case is not one to which the law or laws in question apply. The problem 
which generates the demand for explanation in such cases is not ‘ Why did 
that happen ? ’, either in the sense of ‘ What made it happen?’ or ‘ What 
reason was there for doing it ?’, but rather ‘ How did it happen, in the light 
of so-and-so ? ’—or, in the most puzzling circumstances, ‘ How on earth 
could it have happened ? ’ 

Let me christen this broad distinction tentatively as the difference 
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between explaining why something happened, and explaining how it could 
have happened. And, at the risk of stretching a point, let me put the two 
types side by side for purposes of rough comparison in the following way, 
In explaining why something happened (at any rate, in many practical 
contexts), we rebut the presumption that it need not have happened, by 





ST EE 


showing that, in the light of certain considerations (facts and laws), it had | 


to happen. This is the Popper-Hempel model in its working clothes. On 


the other hand, in explaining how something could have happened, we | 
rebut the presumption that it could not have happened, by showing that. | 


in the light of certain further facts, there is after all no good reason for 
supposing that it could not have happened. The second may seem to bea 
rather easier task than the first. But I see no point in going on to ask whether 
one or other is the more ‘ fundamental’ type. Having given the one type 
of explanation, it very often makes sense to ask for (although it may not 
always be possible in practice to give) one of the other type. Part of the 
justification for saying that they are ‘ independent’ of each other is there. 
fore the fact that they are answers to different kinds of questions. They 
have quite different logical functions. 


Ill 


- 


I want to go on now to anticipate some possible misunderstandings | 
of what has been said, and to hazard some general remarks about explanation | 


which seem to me to be suggested by this discussion. 


First, it must be acknowledged that the use of the words ‘ why’ and 


‘how’ to mark the distinction that has been drawn between two sorts of 
explanation may raise some irrelevant issues, for we do not ordinarily use 
these words only in the way which interests us here. For instance, ‘ why’ 


and ‘ how’ sometimes appear to be virtually interchangeable ; very often — 
o 5 


an answer to a ‘ how’ question will do also as an answer to a corresponding 
‘why ’, and vice versa. Thus, when asked, ‘ How did he come to give in 
so easily ?’, one may reply, ‘ Well, it was five minutes before closing time, 
and he wanted to catch the 5.03’. The occasions on which an answer to 
a ‘why’ also tells us ‘how’ are probably less frequent, and when such 
answers are offered, they may be faintly damned as ‘ genetic’. Sometimes, 
however, a ‘ how ’ answer may be given to a ‘ why ‘ question as a preliminary 
move only. When asked why we are in a certain difficulty, we may begin 
by recounting the course of events which led up to the present state of 
affairs, going on thereafter to select one or more particular actions as causally 
crucial. Sometimes, too, a ‘how’ answer to a ‘why’ question, or the 
reverse, may be aimed, not at answering the question directly, but at chang- 
ing it—a move which Mr. Urmson, a propos of a similar difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between talk about causes and motives, has called ‘the in- 
congruous answer ’.8 But the fact that our ordinary use of ‘ why ’ and ‘ how’ 


ee 


is blurred in this way need not prevent us from stipulating that it is not | 


* Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Supp. Vol. 1952, p. 181. 
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‘explaining how something came about ’, in a sense equivalent to ‘ why it 
happened ’, that we are discussing. 

Confusion as to the exact distinction being made may also result from 
the fact that, even when it is not replaceable by a ‘ why ’, the word ‘ how’ 
has itself more than the one use we are here interested in. For instance, a 
‘how ’ question, instead of calling for an account of what actually happened, 
may require answering in terms of a method. ‘Explaining how’ then 


means ‘ how to do something ’. We ask, ‘ How is a tyre changed on a Morris 


Minor ? ’, and get a recipe-like reply, phrased in a timeless idiom. Similarly, 
‘ How is the power transmitted to the rear axle ?’ may call for a functional 
explanation of many working parts. But ‘explaining how to’ and ‘ ex- 
plaining the workings of’ are not the senses of ‘explaining how’ which 
concern us in answering the question, ‘How on earth did Noseworthy 
catch that ball?’. It is because of such other uses, however, that I mark 
the distinction not as that simply between ‘ explaining why ’, and ‘ explain- 
ing how ’, but by the more cumbersome labels. 

A misconception of a rather different kind which may arise out of what 
I have said about the relevant ‘how’ explanations, is the belief that in 
calling upon the category of ‘ possibility ’ to elucidate the nature of a certain 
range of explanations, we are somehow being committed to the side of the 
angels in the traditional dispute between determinists and libertarians. For 
it may appear to some that explanations which consist in showing that a 
certain course of action was ‘open’, and which stop short of requiring 
that the agent’s adoption of that course be predictable, are of a type peculiarly 
appropriate to the activities of creatures possessing free will. And it may 
be assumed that to draw attention to such a type is of special importance 
for the philosophy of history, since history is a study of the activities of 
such creatures living in societies. 

But I must reject this interpretation. The logical separation of ‘ explain- 
ing how ’ from ‘ showing to have been predictable ’ on which I am insisting, 
has not the slightest tendency to support the libertarian case—or, indeed, 
to do the reverse. The independence of the two problems might be brought 
out in a philosophically exaggerated form by saying that ‘ possibility ’, as 
we use it here, is a notion to be elucidated in terms of the logical relations 
between propositions, such that to say that one proposition states a possi- 
bility is to imply that certain other propositions accepted as true do not 
singly or in conjunction entail the contradictory of that proposition. (What 
these ‘ certain other propositions ’ are would vary from context to context). 
Perhaps a better way of making the point would be to draw attention to 
the fact that explanations ‘n terms of possibility rather than necessity can 
be given not only of human actions, but of what happens to inanimate 
objects as well. For instance, someone who was in the habit of visiting 
the area each vacation, might object, on being told that an avalanche had 
destroyed a certain resort : ‘ But surely that’s impossible! There’s never 
enough snow on the hills above to guarantee a decent day’s skiing !’ What 
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sort of explanation would satisfy this objector ? Obviously he knew nothing | 
about the unprecedentedly severe winter which preceded the disaster, | 
Adding further factual knowledge to the stock he was working with relieves 
the logical tension which led to his puzzled protest. A perfectly reasonable 
presumption is rebutted when we explain how there could have been snow 
where the objector assumed there could not be. What must be remembered | 
here is that before we know what is really being said by ‘ That’s impossible’ | 
or ‘ That must be so ’, we have to fill in the rider, ‘ in the light of so-and-so’, © 
It is an adjustment to such a rider which allows the ‘ how’ explanation to | 
be given. 
It was pointed out above that the kind of explanation we are discussing 
is most naturally given in answer to a ‘ how’ question which is not replace. 
able by a ‘ why ’, and not answerable in terms of method or function. But 
there is still another distinction between kinds of ‘how’ questions to be | 
made in order to make quite clear the way the covering law model needs t 
amending. For not all answers to ‘how’ questions are properly called | 
‘explanations’; we ordinarily make a distinction between telling how 
something happened, and explaining how it happened. Suppose, for instance, 
in our baseball example, that the members of the radio audience had been 
perfectly aware of the arrangements made for the scorekeeper along the 
fence of the ball park, and that—being old hands—they had known centre 
fielders to scramble up the ladder there times without number. Suppose © 
also that it was a local rule that fly balls might be fielded off the fence (i.e. 
from the ground). Now until the complete announcement of the play has 
been given, the listening audience cannot know whether the ball was caught f 
on the platform or off the fence, and we may well imagine many of them 
formulating in their mind’s ears the question: ‘How did Noseworthy | 
catch that ball?’ In such a context, this question is no longer a demand | 
for explanation—of any kind. It is no longer that kind of problem. The | 
question is a simple call for information—and not necessarily an idle one. 
For it may well be that the baseball fans of Victoria are beginning to feel / 
that the frequent gymnastic displays at centre field are bad for the reputation 
of the local game. And statistical support for the contention that too many — 
fly balls are being caught on the platform would be just the thing to set | 
in motion a petition for the removal of the ladder. What is worth our notice 
is that, in this new situation, it would be quite inappropriate for a listener 
on learning how the ball was actually caught, to sit back and say: ‘So 
that’s the explanation!’ Telling how something actually came about, where | 
there are several known alternatives open, may often be a useful thing to | 
do. But it is not ‘ explaining how ’—or, more accurately, it is not ‘ explain- 
ing how it could be that . . .’ : 
This provides us with raw material for some brief remarks of a general © 
nature about ‘explanation’. It appears that there is an important sense | 
of the word in which no explanation can be given unless it is called for; © 
and no explanation is called for unless an apparent discrepancy of some 
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kind creates a puzzle. Of course, there may be situations where we are 
not seriously puzzled, but, for some reason or other, wish to display or 
rehearse our theoretical knowledge, e.g. in the schoolroom. And there is 
that nose for a problem called ‘ scientific curiosity ’, which raises a cry for 
explanation where the plain man fails to see the incongruity. But even 
explanation in the sciences, when it conforms to the ‘why’ model, can 
sometimes be elucidated in terms of the resolution of an apparent discrepancy 
between the things we are inclined to say about what we perceive. Mr. 
Toulmin, in The Place of Reason in Ethics, gives an account along these 
lines of how the demand for scientific explanation arises and is satisfied.® 
In his terminology, it is our use of ‘ multiple criteria for “ properties ”’, 
sometimes telling them in one way, sometimes in another’ which leads to 
‘the eventual breakdown of our everyday concepts, and the consequent 
demand for ‘‘ explanation”’’. Sooner or later we ‘encounter a situation 
where they lead to conflicting judgments ’. 

I suggest that it will be useful, in order to put flesh and blood on our 
notion of explanation, to insist that it is not strictly one belonging to formal 
logic at all, as Professor Hempel apparently thinks it is when he tells us 
(in the extract quoted above) that the explanation of an event ‘ consists 
of ’ certain sets of statements from which ‘ the sentence asserting the occur- 
rence of the event . . . can be logically deduced ’. This is to ignore a whole 
dimension of meaning—a dimension which is taken into account by our 
talk of rebutting presumptions. Perhaps, in the light of Professor Carnap’s 
threefold classification, explanation might instead be called a ‘ pragmatic ’ 
concept, although the associations of this term may have their own dan- 
gers.1° [ use it only to register the fact that it is just not safe to assume that 
one can tell by examining the logical form of a certain expression or group 
of expressions whether it or they are ‘explanations’. The tendency to 
make this assumption extends, I might add, to philosophers who could 
scarcely be called exponents of the covering law model as I use that label 
here. Professor Ryle, for example, in If, So and Because, writes as if explana- 
tions were statements of the form ‘. . . because .. .’.% Yet there is no 
natural way of pouring the examples discussed above into this logical mould ; 
indeed, in explaining how something could have happened, we are very 
unlikely to use the signal ‘ because’ at all. Furthermore, as was shown 
above, the same group of propositions may sometimes function equally 
well as explanations or as statements of fact. 

Our dissatisfaction with the covering law model must, therefore, be 
twofold. Not only is it not the universal type of explanation; it is not 
even the right sort of thing to be such a type. That it appeared plausible 
as the universal type to the philosophers concerned may indicate a pre- 
occupation with the problems and procedures, not of history and everyday 

*pp. 90-1. 

Introduction to Semantics (Harvard Univ. Press, 1948) p. 8. 

"In Philosophical Analysis, ed, Max Black (Ithaca, N.Y., 1952) p. 334, 
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affairs, but of physics. Whether it is satisfactory even in this field, may be 
left for philosophers of science to decide. 


IV 


I have now to show that the analysis of the explanation type sketched 
in the preceding sections is of importance for a study of explanation as it 
is given in history. The fact of historical procedure which it was said would 
be illuminated by the distinctions that have been drawn was that, when 
asked for an explanation of a certain event or state of affairs, the historian 


often responds by telling a story. The claim I wish to make is that the © 


narrative he offers sometimes explains in the ‘ how’ rather than the ‘ why’ 
sense. 

Historians themselves are well aware of the importance of the narrative 
form in which their conclusions are usually expressed, and they often em. 
phasize this when they come to theorize about their subject. They often 
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seem to think, too, that the story of what actually happened has itself an | 


explanatory role to play. Except by a reforming minority, often under 
the influence of propaganda aimed at ‘ elevating history to the rank of a 
science ’, it is not regarded as just the presentation of the fruits of a fact- 
finding first stage, a mere step towards something grander, more theoretical, 
more ‘scientific ’.12 In History, Its Purpose and Method, for instance, we 
find Professor Renier quoting with approval Pirenne’s dictum : ‘ History 
is a story, nothing more and nothing less ’, and then adding that the story 
‘cannot be told without the admixture of explanatory and speculative 
elements ’.1* Nor have philosophers of history proper always failed to give 
prominence to this peculiarity of historical studies. Mr. W. H. Walsh, in 
his Introduction to Philosophy of History, points out that the historian 
‘goes beyond plain narrative and aims not merely at saying what happened, 
but also at (in some sense) explaining it’. He therefore constructs what 
Mr. Walsh calls a ‘ significant narrative’. It is presumably with the same 
fact about historical procedure in mind that Professor Michael Oakeshott, 
in Experience and Its Modes, presses on to a sweeping philosophical con- 
clusion.!® Declares he : ‘ The only explanation of change relevant or possible 
in history is simply a complete account of change. History accounts for 
change by means of a full account of change’. The explanatory force of 
the historical narrative itself so impresses Professor Oakeshott, that he is 
led to deny that ordinary causal explanation has a place in historical studies 
at all. 

This last extreme conclusion is falsifiable, one would think, by the 
most cursory glance at the books which historians produce. But there is 


For the minority view, see F. J. Teggart’s attack on the stultifying effect of em- 
phasis on narrative, in ‘ Causality in Historical Events ’, Journal of the History of Ideas, 
1942, pp. 3-11, and Theory and Processes of History (Berkeley, Cal., 1941). 

13h. 169 (London, 1950). 

14p, 31 (London, 1951). 

5p. 143 (Cambridge, 1933). 
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at least this much excuse for holding some modified version of the doctrine : 
it is very difficult indeed to account completely for the explanatory force of 
historical narrative in terms of the covering law model alone. Let us look 
for a moment at the ways this might be attempted. 

The most straightforward way is taken by Mr. Gardiner in the book 
already mentioned, in the course of a discussion of the fact that historical 
explanations aie often framed in the ‘ open’ and ‘ vague ’ terms, the latter 
obscuring their implicit appeal to covering general laws. Mr. Gardiner, a 
propos of the hypothesis that Louis XIV died unpopular because his policy 
was detrimental to French interests, allows that ‘ supporting an historical 
explanation of the type we are considering consists in telling more of the 
story ’.1° But he goes on to point out that what is really required is ‘ further 
specification of the factors involved . . . these factors being such that, 
when they have been specified, they can be seen to satisfy the antecedent 
of a general hypothetical indicating the general character of the conditions 
under which rulers become unpopular’. What this seems to mean is that 
the story is told in all its detail only in order to provide the factual state- 
ments setting forth antecedent conditions required under Professor Hempel’s 
section (1), which, in historical cases, may stretch over a considerable period 
of time. That this, or something vaguely like it, may sometimes be the 
explanatory function of the story need not here be questioned. But that 
it is always, or even generally, what the historian is trying to do, is not very 
plausible. To claim that it is, would be to make a rather big assumption 
in the interests of saving the covering law model. The assumption is surely 
only attractive as long as nothing better is suggested. 

An alternative analysis has in fact been offered by Mr. Walsh in his 
discussion of ‘ significant narrative’: a story which, in the telling, indicates 
the connections between the various events which are referred to in it. Per- 
haps it would not be far wrong to interpret this as a reminder that—whatever 
may be the case in theoretical physics—there is room in history for the 
construction of ‘ causal chains’, taking ‘ causal connection’ in the broad 
sense which includes what Mr. Walsh calls ‘ intelligible connections ’.!’ 
And this is a useful step towards a satisfactory analysis of what historians 
actually offer as ‘explanation’. But it should be noted that, except for iis 
inclusion of ‘ intelligible’ connections (without the dispositional analysis 
of their logic recommended by Mr. Gardiner), it still does not go beyond 
the view that explanation is invariably given in answer to a ‘ why ’ question. 
For the connections traced between the members of the complex set of 
events which have a place in the story are conceived in each case as represent- 
ing a certain transition as ‘ what was to be expected ’. A really satisfactory 
‘significant narrative ’, it seems, would have to show that the series of 
events recounted represented a ‘ development ’ of some kind. And in many 
cases, this is an ideal of explanation beyond the pretensions of the historian. 

“Op. cit. p. 97. 

* The Intelligibility of History ’, Philosophy, 1942, 
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Both Mr. Gardiner’s and Mr. Walsh’s accounts of the function of the 
story in historical explanation are based upon the ‘why’ model. Let me 
draw attention to the sort of case where an explanation narrative might 
instead be taken as an answer to a ‘how’ question. 

Suppose an historian sets out to study, say, the Hanoverian succession 
and settlement. What might he feel obliged to explain? Perhaps, very 
roughly, the fact that the initiative and power of the British Crown was, 
for the moment at least, less than that of Parliament. Many kinds of ex. 
planation of this fact might be sought and given. Various causes and ‘ stand. 
ing conditions ’ might be cited, e.g. the personal qualities of the new king, 
which made it unlikely that Parliament’s position would be challenged; 
the general temper of the politically articulate classes ; the growing economic 
power of the men who sat in the House of Commons, etc. Constitutional 
historians, interested in the way institutions work, might seek to give a 
functional explanation, in terms of the roles of King and Parliament in 
the new machinery of government, showing that each had a part to play, 
and that the parts were complementary. Explanations might even be 
offered in terms of certain cyclical laws of political development. But 
although this sort of thing might, from time to time, be indulged in, it is 


rather rich fare for the workaday historian. The latter is much more likely | 


to phrase his problem in some such form as: ‘ How did this constitutional 
situation come about ? ’ 

Even then, of course, the question could be interpreted as one requiring 
a causal answer. But it need not be. Mr. I. D. Jones, for instance, who 
deals with this problem in his book The English Revolution, appears to take 
the question both ways. I think it is chiefly with the non-causal sense in 
mind that, in his opening chapter, he points out that a detailed account of 
over one hundred years of English history is required ‘ in order to understand 
how this settlement was reached ’.!® He recognizes, too, that if such an 
explanatory account is to be given, there must be a natural starting point 
for the story. The question is how this situation came about, with reference 
to, or in the light of, some previous condition, unlike it in important respects. 
In this instance, the starting point for the historical explanation of the 
Hanoverian settlement is ‘ the last fifteen years of Elizabeth’. It is with 
reference to this that the situation of 1714 raises a problem—a problem 
which can only be solved by a description of the transition in all its detail. 

The historian says, in effect: ‘It is certainly strange at first sight to 
find the Crown taking second place in the arrangements of 1714, when you 
remember how Elizabeth used to bend her parliaments to her purposes. A 
student of constitutional affairs of the late 16th century may well be sur- 
prised at things turning out this way. If we are to understand the great 
changes which took place in the intervening years—how it all came about 
—we shall have to trace the course of events, step by step’. Such a full 
account of how it all happened solves the problem raised by the discrepancy 


pp. 2-3, 5 (London, 1931). 
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between the constitutional positions of the Tudors and Hanoverians. Al- 
though the clash is certainly vaguer, and the story required to resolve it 
incredibly more complicated, there is a marked affinity between what the 
historian does in such a case and what we had to do in our baseball example 


to explain the centre fielder’s surprising catch. Indeed, the sentences 


At the rear of centre field was a high platform for the scorekeeper. The centre 
fielder ran up the ladder and caught the ball twenty feet above the ground. 


were themselves used to give a historical explanation in miniature. 

An historical explanation may thus amount to telling the story of what 
actually happened, and telling it in such a way that the various transitions 
—Professor Oakeshott’s ‘ changes ’—raise no eyebrows. The story is told 
in such a way that presumptions of the form, ‘ But surely that couldn’t 
have happened !’, are rebutted in advance. Answers to likely objections 
are built into the narrative, which may thus have explanatory force even 
though it does not connect its constituent events in the strong ‘ develop- 
mental’ sense to which Mr. Walsh calls attention. In any particular case 
what goes into the story will, to a large extent, depend on what difficulties 
the historian thinks likely to be raised—by his fellow historians, by his 
reading public, by his colleagues in the various social sciences, etc. The 
detailed emphasis of the story will shift as objections vary, and this, of 
course, is one of the many reasons why history must continually be re- 
written. 

It is this element of specific problem-solving that a view like Professor 
Oakeshott’s leaves out. Just ‘ filling in the details ’ does not constitute an 
explanation in history, any more than it does in other enquiries. It should 
be clear from the foregoing discussion that a ‘ full account of change ’ only 
becomes an explanation when it resolves a difficulty which generates a 
demand for explanation (a useful near-tautology). It is Professor Oake- 
shott’s failure to distinguish between what i earlier called ‘ explaining 
how’ and ‘telling how’ that gives his view its air of paradox—indeed, of 
perversity, for it looks very much like an attempt to prove the ‘ autonomy ’ 
of history by re-defining explanation for historical purposes as a kind of 
specially fine-grained description. In spite of this, however, it seizes upon 
an important feature of historical work which the authors of the covering 
law model tend to ignore. 


Witt1am Dray 
University of Toronto. 
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I have contended elsewhere! that in Berkeley’s early writings there ar | 
traces of a signal inconsistency and self-contradiction. Berkeley hesitate | 
about the interpretation of esse is percipi, and in various places he applies | 
the principle in two incompatible ways. One of these applications exposes | 
him to the charge of solipsism, and results in the familiar metaphysics of | 
the Berkeley of the limerick. But the other application of esse is percipi, || 
argued, does not lead to solipsism—although Berkeley never works out | 
the metaphysics it would produce. My purpose in this paper is to examine | 
what he says, in the Principles and the Three Dialogues, about knowledge | 
of other selves. I shall try to show that here too we may detect signs of ' 
this general inconsistency. Accordingly my question may be put in this 
form : When he deals with our knowledge of other selves, does Berkeley | 
invariably maintain the inferred-by-analogy view which naturally belong 
to the limerick position ? 

Let us begin by a brief summary of this position, so far as it concerns 
this problem. Given two finite minds, A and B, an object (say the tree of 
the Third Dialogue, p. 235) which both are said to perceive, and the infinite 
mind of God, the view would run : : 

God perceives the tree constantly, whether A or B or neither is perceiving | 
it at any given moment. When A or B does perceive the tree, what each is | 
perceiving is an identical object, viz.: the object sustained in existence 
by the continuous perception of God. Thus A, B and God all see the same | 
tree—by which Berkeley means both numerically and qualitatively identialli | 
Further, God is the permanent cause of the tree, which is his permanent | 
effect. His existence is thus proved by, or inevitably inferred from, the | 
existence of any passive idea or real object which cannot be referred to the | 
operations of some finite spirit. Similarly A infers the existence of B from — 
the occurrence of any change in A’s perceived ideas for which neither A 
nor God can be held responsible. All that is directly accessible to A or B | 

' 





—or, should we add, to God also ?—are the ideas which each respectively 


1See my article ‘ The Solipsism of Bishop Berkeley ’ (Philosophical Quarterly, October © 

1952). My citations of Berkeley’s works are from the edition of Luce and Jessop (Thomas | 
Nelson, 1948), and all page references are to that edition. ; 
Abbreviations : P The Principles of Human Knowledge. 

PC Philosophical Commentaries. 

TV Essay towards a New Theory of Vision. 

TVV The Theory of Vision Vindicated. 

ID, 2D 

3D Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous. 

Alc Alciphron. 
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perceives : as minds, A and B are concealed from one another by the inter- 
vention of these ideas, which because of their passive nature cannot of 
themselves lead to knowledge of what is active, that is, of mind. God’s 
case is difficult on this view: since God has no sensations and therefore 
no ideas,” it might be held that he is directly aware of A and B as minds. 
But equally, if God has no ideas, it is not easy to see how the self-same object 
can be present to A and B, for whom it is an idea, and to God, for whom it 
is not. It would seem we must allow at any rate a qualitative difference. 
However, as far as finite minds are concerned, the position is clear: A 
and B are not aware of one another except by causal inference ; as minds, 
they do not interact. For convenience, I call this position ‘ the limerick 
view’ or ‘ the causal theory of self’. Two points deserve attention : 

(a) it presupposes a permanent and neutral object—the tree ; 

(b) there is a parallel between the theory of God and the theory of 
other selves or finite minds—with the possible exception that God 
is directly aware of finite minds, whereas they are not directly aware 
either of God or of one another. 

The second position to which I have referred follows from the interpreta- 
tion of esse is percipi in Principles 3-6, if we take Berkeley’s interpretation 
there strictly. I will call this view ‘the strict position’ or ‘ the linguistic 
theory of God’. It can be summarised as follows : 

Perceiving mind and perceived object form an inseparable combination. 
To talk about an object which is not being perceived is like talking about 
a husband who is not married : or the end of a stick which exists in isolation, 
without any stick for it to be the end of. The notion of a permanent neutral 
object is therefore absurd, in the way that an end with no stick is absurd : 
it is an abstraction, not to be found in rerum natura. It follows that the 
causal theory of God is also absurd, since it rests precisely on this type of 
fallaey—it is reached by providing the neutral object with a sustaining 
cause. There is, then, no question of A and B perceiving the same object, 
if by this we mean a numerically identical object. Identity is an abstract 
idea, and number wholly the creature of the mind. A and B may—or 
may not—perceive qualitatively similar objects ; and what they do is to 
ask one another and find out. What Berkeley is now insisting is that an 
object is always an object for someone, and that we must always think of 
the object and its percipient as forming an inseparable whole. Thus his 
treatment of time and space as relative to their percipients® belongs to this 
side of his thought. There is, further, an indefinite number of view-points, 
each with its own peculiar object—the points of view of A, B, C, etc., and 


it is not always the case that these objects will appear qualitatively similar 

*3D, vol: ii pp. 240-41. (Berkeley insists that God does have ideas; but this in- 
sistence does nothing to solve the difficulty. PC675 seems to suggest that God's ideas 
are ideas of the imagination ; but Berkeley would find it impossible to maintain such 
& view—cf. P29-33). 


3Cf. P147. 
‘E.g. PCLIO; ef. 545, 104; P12, 13, 120. 
*E.g. P97-99, 110 seqq :, and cf. TV passim. 
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when they are surveyed from some other viewpoint, say that of the minj | 
X, nor that they will resemble what X perceives as his object. God’s point | 
of view, therefore, carries no peculiar logical privileges ; it is simply on 
among others. To fix it as an absolute, as the limerick position does, is ty | 
make the mistake of hypostatising an abstraction (as, for example, Newton 
does with his Absolute Space). 

It is to this second position, I think, that the view of God as the Divin ! 
Interlocutor really belongs. For Nature as language can still be uniform 
without being permanent ; and permanent is on this view precisely what | 
Nature cannot be. So far as I know, Berkeley sees this connection only ong 
—or at least he only once puts it explicitly. In Alciphron IV 14 he makes ; 
Crito declare ‘I think it plain this optic language . . . is equivalent toa | 
constant creation, betokening an immediate act of power and providence’, ' 
In Principles 46 he confines himself to an equivocal hint of favour towar 
the doctrine ‘that things should be every moment creating’. But the 
linguistic view, or something like it, is what the strict position requires: 
for the tree is an abstraction from the numerically different objects of A and 
B, and in reality there is only A’s tree and B’s tree. The linguistic view | 
would make the tree part of God’s language to the minds in question, and ! 
each of them would make of it what he could, interpreting it according to 
his own circumstances and understanding, and if necessary comparing note 
like schoolboys with a difficult sentence in Plautus. It is worth noting als | 
that the linguistic view is better equipped than the causal view to deal | 
with the difficulty of how what is thought to God can be sensation to A orB 


while remaining qualitatively and numerically unchanged. The word, a } 


such, is an abstraction which exists only in the actual situation of its use, 


and there is no object which is ‘ identical’ as between A, B and God. On! 


the other hand, there is no metaphysical guarantee, on the strict view, | 
that God’s knowledge is in the least like ours, or that God’s objects resemble 
our own. There may be a theological guarantee of this, but that is a different 


matter. i 


The following points seem to me important for our immediate purpose: 


(a) The linguistic view of God carries with it a much greater intimacy 
between God and finite minds than the causal view. God expresses | 


himself in language, and this language is not as it were an opaque 


screen between his mind and ours ; it is rather his manner of operation | 

on us, or a way in which he affects us.” } 
(b) On the causal view, we could infer that God (or some finite mind) 

exists without knowing in the least what he is like. On the linguistic ' 


view, in knowing that God exists we know what he is like—indeed 
we cannot know the first without knowing the second. 


*Cf. TV116, 2D vol : ii p. 208-9 : 3D vol : ii p. 247, and their implications. ; 
7For language as ‘transparent’, compare not only Berkeley’s assertions that it , 
reveals God’s nature, e.g. Ale IV 6, 7, 13, but also his remarks on language in TV5l, 
65, 66. Language ‘ suggests ’ what it means, which is perceived ‘ in a secondary mab- 
ner’. Cf. also its ‘emotive use’, e.g. P Intro: (Ist draft), vol: ii pp. 137-40, and 
Intro : section 20. Berkeley naturally maintains wherever possible that the inter 
tion between minds which these remarks suggest takes place via ‘ ideas’, 
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(c) ‘The linguistic view thus amounts to the assertion that minds interact 
on one another, which the causal view denies. Further, it amounts 
to saying that our knowledge, including judgments of perception, is 
a social product, and presupposes an awareness of other minds. So 
far from inferring B’s existence from his own immediately perceived 
ideas, A could not even have these ideas (in the sense required) 
unless he were aware of B. 

If the inconsistency between the limerick position and the strict position 
isa real feature of Berkeley’s thought, we should expect to find him hesitant 
and equivocal when he turns explicitly to dealing with knowledge of other 
selves. For this topic is intimately connected with the opposition between 
the two systems : the fundamental difference between them turns on the 
conception of a neutral object, and in denying the existence of such an 
object Berkeley asserts that all objects of perception must be considered in 
relation not merely to my mind, but to any other mind which may be aware 
of them. The limerick view, which is solipsistic, makes knowledge of other 
minds dependent on a prior awareness of our own perceptions or ideas, 
The strict position is not solipsistic, and makes our perceptions—or at any 
rate the interpretation of them—dependent on a prior awareness of other 
minds. Again, the tendency of the strict position is to make ideas the 
outcome of interaction between minds, whether between God and finite 
minds, or between one finite mind and another: and so the intervention 
of ideas would be under-emphasised accordingly. The limerick view stresses 
the difference between the passivity of ideas and the activity of spirits, 
which cannot enter into the picture except as the inferred causes of ideas. 
With this general situation in mind, let us turn to what Berkeley says about 
other minds. The topic can be divided into (a) God, and (6) finite minds. 

(a) God. Berkeley turns to an explicit discussion of our knowledge of 

Giod in Principles 146. He has just explained at some length that ‘ souls 
are not to be known in the same manner as senseless inactive objects, or 
by way of idea ’, though (according to his first manuscript text and his second 
published edition) ‘ we may be said to have a notion of them ’. He concludes 
that ‘ the knowledge I have of other spirits is not immediate, as is the know- 
ledge of my ideas; but depending on the intervention of ideas, by me 
referred to agents or spirits distinct from myself, as effects or concomitant 
signs ’ (p. 145). And he continues with an extension of the causal argument 
for God previously mentioned in pp. 28 and 29. The ideas constituting 
Nature are not produced by us ; he has shown already why ‘ it is repugnant 
that they should subsist by themselves’; ‘there is therefore some other 
spirit that causes them ’. So far the causal argument for God and the causal 
argument for other selves are on the same footing; but Berkeley thinks 
we can argue more convincingly for God’s existence, because the evidence 
is much more copious and impressive. 

‘Hence ’, he goes on, ‘it is evident, that God is known as certainly as 

any other mind or spirit whatsoever. .. We may even assert, that the 
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existence of God is far more evidently perceived than the existence of men’ 
(p. 147, my italics). And to strengthen the point, Berkeley adds his own 
version of occasionalism. ‘ It is evident’, he declares, that all a man can 
do by way of intercourse with other minds is to move his own limbs : the 
rest depends ‘ wholly on the will of the Creator. He alone it is who upholding 
all things by the Word of his Power, maintains that intercourse between 
spirits, whereby they are able to perceive the existence of each other’, 
This argument is sweeping indeed ; but it grants either too much or too 
little. It grants too much, if God alone is responsible for all physical pro. 
cesses. For in that case, we have destroyed the basis for Berkeley’s linguistic 
analogy : we have either done away with language, or we have committed 
ourselves to a behaviouristic theory of meaning, which will hardly suit a 
bodiless Deity. Besides, how could Berkeley maintain that a man moves 
his own limbs? And it grants too little, if we and not God move our limbs: 
for why may we not also speak and communicate, and actively help and 
hinder others? But in any case, Berkeley’s argument here makes the causal 
inference to other selves no longer valid; as far as moving limbs go, we 
might just as well be surrounded by automata or a species of tetrapodal 
polyp. Berkeley’s theology is getting the better of his philosophical good 
sense ; or perhaps is it the heat of the polemical moment ? 

But it is more important to notice the language of this section, because 
it displays what is almost a systematic ambiguity whenever Berkeley talks 
about God. Ostensibly, he is putting forward the causal argument in a con- 
text which denies the possibility of any direct knowledge of another mind. 
And he is pointing out what good evidence this inference may command, 
when it is used as an argument for God’s existence. But the language is 
constantly the language of direct awareness ; it is the language of connaitre 
and not savoir, and his late French translator (whose text I have not seen) 
must have had a pretty task in rendering this passage. ‘God is known as 
certainly and immediately as any other mind ’, says Berkeley ; despite the 
fact that, in section 146, our knowledge of other spirits is not immediate 
at all, and what he is supposed to be saying is that the causal argument is 
more probable here than elsewhere. He will not say that God is known 
immediately, to be sure. He wants to say, presumably, that our knowledge 
of God’s mind is as good as that of anyone else’s mind—and in fact that 
it is a good deal better. But why raise the question of immediacy at all, 
when on this view there can be no question of it ? It would seem that for 
Berkeley there is very much a question of it ; and his language consistently 
betrays the fact. Even when he speaks not of knowing God, but of knowing 
that God exists, he contrives a similar twist: ‘the existence of God is 
far more evidently perceived than the existence of men’. 

There is a similar ambiguity in the next section. ‘It seems to be a 
general pretence of the unthinking herd, that they cannot see God. .. 
But alas we need only open our eyes to see the sovereign Lord of all things 
with a more full and clear view, than we do any of our fellow-creatures ’. 
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After which Berkeley hastily dissociates himself from Malebranche, and 
corrects his language to suit the causal view he is expounding : ‘ Not that 
I imagine we see God (as some will have it) by a direct and immediate 
view ’"—no, we see God as we see men; that is, we see ‘ only such a certain 
collection of ideas, as directs us to think there is a distinct principle of 
thought and motion like to our selves, accompanying and represented by 
it’. Nevertheless, in the next section God is ‘a spirit who is intimately 
present to our minds . . . in short, in whom we live and move and have 
our being ’, just as in section 155 ‘ he is present and conscious to our inner- 
most thoughts’. And Berkeley ends the Principles in the same tone : 
‘so shall I esteem them (his labours) altogether useless and ineffectual, if 
by what I have said I cannot inspire my readers with a pious sense of the 
presence of God’. 

It would seem that, even where the causal view is at its height, Berkeley 
is doing his best to maintain that we know God, and are known, directly. 
His use of ‘immediate ’ alone in this passage is an education in casuistry, 
though I will not expound the process whereby he keeps four or five senses 
in ingenious or ingenuous conflation. Berkeley is caught, in fact, between 
the Deistic outcome of his metaphysics and the Christian theology which 
he would like to maintain. His argument is the causal view, but his language 
is far more suited to the linguistic view. But we shall have occasion presently 
to say more about the battle between metaphysics and theology of which 
this ambiguity is a sign and a result. 

We may support this identification of theology and the linguistic view 
by turning to what is said about that view in the Principles. Berkeley 
introduces it in sections 43 and 44, where he refers the reader to his Essay 
towards a new Theory of Vision and at the same time modifies the doctrine 
of that essay to include tangible ideas as well as visible under esse is percipi. 
In Principles 65 audible ideas are included as signs of visible and tangible 
ideas ; and in the next section Berkeley remarks that the natural philosopher 
should try to understand this language of God rather than to go a-whoring 
after ‘ corporeal causes ; which doctrine seems to have too much estranged 
the minds of men from that active principle, that supreme and wise spirit, 
in whom we live and move and have our being’. The quotation reveals what 
doctrine Berkeley has in mind: and in section 108 of the first edition, 
after stressing the goodness, wisdom and beneficence of God, he continues : 
‘It appears from Sect. LXVI, etc., that the steady, consistent methods of 
Nature, may not unfitly be stiled the language of its Author, whereby He 
discovers His attributes to our view, and directs us how to act for the con- 
venience and felicity of life’. In such contexts, Berkeley’s italics invariably 
mark a theological reference ; and we may compare also the tone of section 
109.8 

The language of God, says Berkeley, discovers to us what God is like. 
Of course it does ; and, as he is uncomfortably aware, the causal argument 


‘Cf. also Berkeley’s view of his optical treatise, TVV1-8. 
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does not. It would seem that we should connect with this passage about 
God’s attributes the curious transition in section 148. He suggests there 
that we can make the transition from ‘some other spirit’, which is what 
the causal view yields, to the God of Christian theology, if (a) we eke out 
the causal argument with an argument from design, and (b) we attend at 
the same time ‘to the meaning and import of the attributes, one, eternal, 
infinitely wise, good, and perfect ’ (my italics). This remark reads very oddly 
as it stands—unless, indeed, it rehearses the argument given in the Third 
Dialogue (p. 232, lines 7-10). But if we may take it as a hint of the linguistic 
view, the sequence falls into place as Berkeley’s stock modulation from 
metaphysics to theology. 

Thus in the Principles, as Professor Jessop remarks,’ the emphasis is 
predominantly on the causal view. But even so, Berkeley does not present 
the view uncontaminated ; his language constantly hints at direct awareness 
of God, and this hint is not unconnected with the linguistic view. He allows 
himself to confuse two questions : Can we prove that some sort of a God 
exists ?, and Can we know what God is like? The truth is, that he does not 
want the inference, and the indirect knowledge, which is all he can get by 
a fair use of the limerick system with its sharp active-passive distinction. 
If we look at the Dialogues, we find a similar result achieved in a different 
way. 

Professor Jessop (loc. cit.) comments on the change of emphasis from 
God as cause to God as upholder of unperceived objects, which he regards 


as an improvement. I cannot think that the passage to which he refers | 


(Second Dialogue, p. 212) is as unequivocal as he would make it. Berkeley 
has been arguing that as the ideas (or some of them) I perceive are not 
dependent on my will, their relatively independent existence must mean 
that ‘there must be some other mind wherein they exist’. He continues 
by saying ‘ As sure therefore as the sensible world really exists, so sure is 
there an infinite omnipresent spirit who contains and supports it’. And 
he repeats his argument thus: ‘sensible things do really exist: and if 
they really exist, they are necessarily perceived by an infinite mind : there- 
fore there is an infinite mind, or God. This furnishes you with a direct and 
immediate demonstration, from a most evident principle, of the being of 
a God’. There is no mention here of the continuous existence of Nature, 
which is what Professor Jessop takes the argument to mean; and as far 
as I can see there is no need to import one. It seems to me that Berkeley 
is making the very passivity of ideas into an argument for God’s existence, 
and that the question of a permanent neutral object is so far beside the 
point. Thus as I read it the passage could be applied indifferently to the 
limerick position or to the strict position. It is otherwise with the repetition 
of this argument in the Third Dialogue (p. 235), where the context makes 
it clear that Berkeley is taking up the limerick position. I should prefer 
to hold, then, that the argument in the first passage is a repetition of the 


*Vol : ii p. 152. 
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causal argument of the Principles, which is converted in the second passage 
into an argument from continuity. And I should take this conversion as 
evidence of the connection between the causal argument and the view 
that Nature is permanent. 

So far, Berkeley has preserved the distinction between the passive idea 
and the active mind, and has grounded his arguments on it. But in the 
Third Dialogue (p. 231) we find a new argument. It is in fact taken from 
Principles 140, where it is applied to finite minds : now Berkeley refers it 
to God. My soul is not an idea, nor like an idea ; ‘ However, taking the word 
idea in a large sense, my soul may be said to furnish me with an idea, 
that is, an image, or likeness of God, though indeed extremely inadequate. 
For all the notion I have of God, is obtained by reflecting on my own soul 
heightening its powers, and removing its imperfections. I have, therefore, 
though not an inactive idea, yet in my self some sort of an active thinking 
image of the Deity ’. It is notorious that in such places Berkeley’s epistemol- 
ogy is strained to breaking point, and doubtless this is part of the reason 
why he proceeds to contradict himself. ‘And though I perceive Him not 
by sense, yet I have a notion of Him, or know Him by reflexion and reason- 
ing. My own mind and my own ideas I have an immediate knowledge of ; 
and by the help of these, do mediately apprehend the possibility of the 
existence of other spirits and ideas’. But Berkeley has just said that I 
heighten the powers of my soul, and that by doing so I can know (inadequate- 
ly) what God is like, not that there is a possibility of his existence. This 
knowledge is admittedly not sensation; but there is no question of the 
intervention of ideas which should make it mediate. The next sentence 
prolongs the difficulty : ‘ Farther, from my own being, and from the 
dependency I find in my self and my ideas, I do by act of reason, necessarily 
infer the existence of a God, and of all created things in the mind of God’. 
My own being, once more, is active—no ideas here : though they are referred 
to almost immediately, since we cannot take self without its ideas or vice 
versa.1° My ‘ dependency’ must either be theological, or refer to the fact 
that I do not create the real objects I perceive—as Berkeley puts it in the 
Second Dialogue (p. 215), ‘ there is a mind which affects me every moment 
with all the sensible impressions I perceive’. I cannot help thinking that 
when we consider this context, and recall that in the Philosophical Commen- 
laries Berkeley frequently holds that there could be no finite spirit without 
ideas," he is here perilously close to the doctrine that my existence consists 
in being acted on by God—and thus to a direct theory of interaction between 
minds. 

It would take too long to examine this interesting passage in all the 
detail it deserves. But it is worth comparing it with its original in Principles 
140. ‘As we conceive the ideas that are in the minds of other spirits by 
means of our own ’, Berkeley there affirms, ‘ which we suppose to be resem- 


WCf, P3-5, PC572, 577, 578 ete. 
NOf, PC478, 577. 578, 580. 109. 301: also Luce’s note on PC14, 
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blances of them : so we know other spirits by means of our own soul, which 
in that sense is the image or idea of them, it having a like respect to other 
spirits, that blueness or heat by me perceived hath to those ideas perceived 


by another’. This is far from any view of inference by analogy: I am ‘ap | 





active thinking image’ of other minds. He seems to be trying to keep up 
the Cartesian distinction between active and passive, and to work in 4 _ 
parallel. My idea of blue is the ‘image’ of A’s; and similarly I know that | 


my self is an ‘image’ of A. The implications of this statement are that] | 


do not know of A by any intervention of ideas ; on the contrary, the know. 
ledge that I am a mind (which is intuitive)" carries with it the knowledge 
that there are other minds like me, and consequently with similar per. 


nn er 


ceptions.'* It is impossible to tell from this section whether Berkeley means | 


this as an explanation of ‘notion’, or as an additional point; and his 
repetition of it in the dialogue is compressed. But by calling such knowledge 
notional, he seems to mean not that it is indirect (despite his use of ‘ reflexion 
and reasoning ’), but that it is based on notions of power rather than ideas 
of sensation. In any case it seems clear that he is concerned or should be 
concerned with our knowledge of what other spirits (including God) are 
like ; and that despite the confusion which pervades the scene, there are 
traces—to put it mildly—of a direct awareness view of other minds. The 
argument would thus belong to the strict position rather than to the causal 
view. 

I shall not review in detail the other passages in the Dialogues where 
God is mentioned, since they do not yield anything new. There is, once 
more, the natural pervasion of theological notions—for example in the 
long passage in the Second Dialogue (pp. 213-25) where Berkeley explains 
the differences between himself and Malebranche, 4 propos of his favourite 
theological quotation (‘in God we live and move and have our being’). 
And toward the end of the Third Dialogue he says expressly that when he 
is talking of God, he does not mean ‘an obscure general cause of things, 
whereof we have no conception ’—not a cause, that is, in the sense in which 
material substance is thought to be a cause—‘ but God, in the strict and 
proper sense of the word’ which he proceeds to explain. 

Despite the absence of the linguistic view, the Dialogues reveal a hesita- 
tion similar to that of the Principles. In the one place where Berkeley 
speaks explicitly of our knowledge of God, there is a fine confusion between 
the causal view and a view which is obviously quite different. And the 
reason for it, I think, is probably the same as before—though it looms through 
a fog of epistemological difficulties. Berkeley would like direct knowledge 
of God if he could get it. At the same time, he is hesitating between a per- 


123D vol: ii p. 231, 232 (‘my own mind I have an immediate knowledge of’): 
ef. PC547. 


13Compare, perhaps, PC75z, the only entry on other selves; and the implications 
of TV116 ete. : From comparison with TVV9-10 and similar passages, we might con- 
jecture that this knowledge is to our immediate knowledge of our self as imagination 
is to sensation, It would in that case have a similar ‘ immediacy ’,. 
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manent and a momentary view of Nature, and cannot quite decide just 
what esse is percipt is to mean. So the direct and the indirect views of God 
play peep-bo with one another round the metaphysical obstacles. 

It is notable that the linguistic view does not, so far, appear explicitly 
as an argument for God’s existence ; though in section 8 of The Theory of 
Vision Vindicated Berkeley does maintain it as ‘ a new argument of a singular 
nature in proof of the immediate care and providence of a God, present to 
our minds, and directing our actions ’. The truth seems to be that Berkeley 
thinks the causal view and the linguistic view are identical with one another 
—which is perhaps an additional explanation of his language in the Prin- 
ciples. Thus in Alciphron IV, 5 Euphranor uses a form of the causal argu- 
ment, combined with an argument from design, to reach the position of 
Principles 148, that we ‘see’ men. But when, in the next section, he is 
met with the uncompromising assertion that ‘nothing so much convinces 
me of the existence of another person as his speaking to me’, Berkeley 
makes him change immediately to the linguistic view of God, as if there 
were no difference between that and the causal view. And once again (section 
14) this view is connected with theology, and we are told that it ‘ doth set 
forth and testify the immediate operation of a spirit or thinking being ; and 
not merely of a spirit, which every motion or gravitation may possibly 
infer, but of one wise, good, and provident Spirit . . . this Visual Language 
proves, not a Creator merely, but a provident Governor, actually and inti- 
mately present, and attentive to all our interests and motions .. .’. Could 
there be any clearer indication of the difference between these two views ? 

There is, indeed, some excuse, if Berkeley nevertheless identifies the 
two. The ‘ optic language ’ may, as Crito asserts, be ‘ equivalent to a constant 
creation’; but Berkeley is not really sure what he means by this phrase, 
and certainly is not prepared to say that the causal view rules it out of 
court. But—and more important—there is a sense in which the two may 
be identified. Or rather, if Nature is God’s language, it follows that Nature 
is caused by God, although the converse is not the case. And if we are 
prepared to follow Berkeley’s loose use of ‘ sign’, we could even say that 
Nature as language is a ‘ sign’ of the mind whose language it is, confounding 
thereby two types of causation. To be sure, it is artificial to attend to the 
cause of this language rather than to its significance ; and for this reason, 
once the linguistic view is adopted, the causal view becomes inapposite. 
But it would seem that Berkeley had some such thought in mind. Then, 
just as he does not distinguish between sign and symbol, he may equally 
have confused causation proper (the operation of a mind or active agent) 
with what he calls ‘secondary causes’. He replaces ‘ fire causes heat’ by 
‘fire is a sign of heat’; why not replace ‘God causes Nature’ by ‘ Nature 
isa sign of God’? Thus he would be led to equate the causal view and the 
linguistic view ; and in any case, underlying all this is a desire to make 
his metaphysics sing in concert with theology—and a no less important 
desire to show that the pursuit of natural science need not lead to Deism 
or atheism. 
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However this may be, it has been sufficiently shown, I hope, (a) that 
there is a difference between the causal and the linguistic views of God, 
(b) that Berkeley consciously or unconsciously tries to identify them, and 
(c) that the linguistic view, because of its implications, is in the ascendant, 
on the whole, when Berkeley is at his most theological. With this, I will 
return to finite minds. 

(b) Finite minds. Our question is, whether Berkeley displays on this 
topic any of the equivocation between a direct and an indirect view which 
marks his discussion of our knowledge of God. I may anticipate my answer: 
he does not invariably maintain the inferred-by-analogy view which naturally 
belongs to the limerick position. But if he equivocates, it is in a different 
way. 

One important piece of evidence we have already dealt with, the ‘ active 
image ’ view of Principles 140. Whatever this may mean, it does not mean 
causal inference, and it does not involve ideas. On this view other minds 
are very much closer than they ever get on the causal view. The preceding 
sections (135 seqqg.) have put very starkly the difference between ideas 
and spirits, and explained how impossible it is that ideas, as such, could 
ever lead to a knowledge of active mind. So that it is not surprising to 
find Berkeley maintaining in section 145 that ‘the knowledge I have of 
other spirits is not immediate, as is the knowledge of my ideas ; but depend- 
ing on the intervention of ideas, by me referred to agents or spirits distinct 
from myself, as effects or concomitant signs’. But it is interesting to note 
this hint of the linguistic view of other minds, if that is what it is. Why 
does Berkeley confound ‘ effect’ with ‘sign’? He cannot be holding that 
the ideas are ‘signs’ of the mind, in the sense in which the idea ‘ fire’ is 
a ‘sign’ of the idea ‘ heat’, because the relation is not one between ideas, 
The other mind causes these ideas (or so we infer): they must then be 
signs in the sense in which God’s language is a sign of God—they must, 
that is, be language, symbols significantly used and bespeaking the mind 
using them. But in that case, why not say so? Why not apply to finite 
minds the view which Berkeley has already applied to God, and so fall 
happily into line with the argument about the neutral object in the Third 
Dialogue (p. 247), and the other places where direct knowledge of other 
selves is implied ?* For whatever reason, Berkeley will not do this. The 
nearest he comes to it is Alciphron’s remark which I have quoted earlier 
(IV, 6), that ‘nothing so much convinces me of the existence of another 
person as his speaking to me’. 

There is another oddity in this passage of the Principles. Berkeley 
begins section 145 by declaring ‘From what hath been said, (about the 
passivity of ideas) it is plain that we cannot know the existence of other 
spirits, otherwise than by their operations, or the ideas by them excited in 
us’. What other kind of knowledge would he wish to have? The kind he 
has just expounded in section 140, and now apparently repudiates ? From 


14See, e.g., note 6. 
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the language, it would almost seem that he would like to say ‘We know 
the existence of other spirits by their operations on us ’"—only, of course, 
his view that spirits are all action and no passion prevents any such open 
statement. (As I have suggested, he tends to forget this view when the 
operative spirit is God).!® 

By the time we reach section 147, all thoughts of a linguistic view or 
the doctrine of section 140 are dismissed. We are now told that it is God 
who alone ‘ maintains that intercourse between spirits, whereby they are 
able to perceive the existence of each other’. Man cannot compass more 
in the matter ‘than barely the motion of the limbs of his body’. It looks 
as if Berkeley added this section with an eye on Malebranche :1* we have 
noticed it already as an exacerbated instance of the causal view. And in 
the following section that view is expounded again, as a parallel to the 
position there taken about God. 

With this, we exhaust what is said in the Principles. The direct dis- 
cussions of this topic in the Dialogues add very little to what we have already. 
We have seen that when the argument of Principles 140 is revived, it is 
applied only to God, and immediately followed by an assertion that by 
the help of our ideas we ‘ mediately apprehend the possibility of the existence 
of other spirits and ideas ’—almost as if, despite the original argument, 
Berkeley is now intent on some contrast between our knowledge of God, 
involved in our being ‘ an active thinking image’ in some sort of him, and 
our knowledge of other finite minds, which extends only to a mediate appre- 
hension of their possibility. On the next page, he declares that ‘ we have 
neither an immediate evidence nor a demonstrative knowledge of the exist- 
ence of other finite spirits’, in a place where it would help his argument if 
he could maintain otherwise. And once more he speaks of ‘ signs and effects 
indicating distinct finite agents like our selves ’. 

It will hardly profit us to examine these passages from the point of 
view of Berkeley’s epistemology, which is difficult if only because it ig 
vestigial. But we should not pass over the implications of two arguments 
in the Dialogues. I have discussed them in some detail elsewhere.!? The 
argument about the physiological ‘ explanation ’ of ideas (Second Dialogue, 
p. 208), like that on the inverted retinal image in the Theory of Vision 
(section 116) and the Third Dialogue discussion of whether two men see 
the same thing (p. 247), depends on the position Berkeley takes up in Prin- 
ciples 3-5. That position is that it is meaningless to conceive of any idea 
except in relation to some percipient, and these arguments are all perfectly 
consistent with it and, on that basis, perfectly valid. But they all begin 
from the assumption that we know other minds otherwise than by a causal 
inference derived by analogy from our own activity. They all depend on 
taking, as a starting point, not merely another mind which is already known, 
but another mind and its object. When we enquire, for example, about A’s 

BCf. PC109, 2D vol : ii p. 215, P63, Ale IV 14. 


“Cf. PC548. 
"See ‘ The Solipsism of Bishop Berkeley ’, 
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inverted retinal image, the only significant way of proceeding is to enquire 
with reference to what the image is inverted. And the answer is, it is inverted 
relative to my space, but not relative to A’s space. But how are we to 


know what A’s space is, without asking him? And how to ask him, unless | 


we know he is a mind and (among other things) a retina with an image 
which is upside down, relative to us? Berkeley’s answer in all these cases, 


requiring as it does a shift of viewpoint from one mind and its correlative | 


object to another, seems to me to demand much more than can be got out 
of the causal inference to other selves. 

What, then, is the result of this enquiry ? We can surely say that there 
are traces of a view of other selves which is not the causal view. To be 
sure, it is not clear what it is. But one thing it is pretty obviously not; 
and that is the linguistic view. There are, indeed, faint traces of this view 
as applied to finite minds. And there are traces of a more direct theory 
than Berkeley can officially permit himself to hold. But it would seem that 
he does not feel obliged, in the case of finite minds, to urge the direct aware. 
ness that will keep breaking through when he speaks of our knowledge of 
God. We may well wonder why this may be. 

The answer I propose could not be justified by anything but a lengthy 
study ; yet I hope it may be worth considering. Let us first make explicitly 
the artificial distinction between Berkeley’s theology and his metaphysics, 
which I have already made by anticipation. Remove from his thought all 
reference to ‘ God, in the strict and proper sense of the word ’, that is the 
God of Christianity, and we have left the two systems of esse is percipi: 
there remain ideas (and notions), minds, and some non-finite spirit which 
either sustains neutral objects in continuous existence, or is responsible 
for the systematic pattern of Nature (nature being on this latter view an 
abstraction and not a continuant entity). This is what I am calling Berkeley's 
metaphysics. By his theology, I mean all that side of his thought which is con- 
cerned with the Christian God in Whom we live anc move and have our being. 

It is then clear that in dealing with our knowledge of finite minds, Berke- 
ley’s problems are wholly metaphysical. At least, there is no need to bring 
God into the question ; though if metaphysics and theology are properly 
integrated, his treatment of finite minds would be all one with his treatment 
of the infinite mind. And in fact we have seen already that where the causal 
view alone is concerned, Berkeley keeps to the one method of handling 
both God and man—namely, by analogical inference, which yields no direct 
knowledge of another mind. Thus as far as finite minds alone are concerned, 
the issue between a direct and an indirect view of other selves is virtually 
a question of which metaphysics he should adopt: the limerick view, or 
the strict position. And there is plenty of evidence that Berkeley is himself 
confused between these two systems. The causal view of other selves suits 
the limerick position, which on the whole predominates ; and a direct view 
is suggested only where the logic of esse is percipi demands it. The reasons 
for admitting a direct view are, as it were, coldly rational; they do not 
extend beyond the logical compulsions of the metaphysical system, And 
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we need hardly add that, Malebranche’s special theory apart, the influence 
of Descartes, of Locke, and of the science of the period makes overwhelmingly 
for an indirect view. It is the theory of the inert idea which leads Berkeley 
to adopt his analogical argument. 

Thus, in the case of finite minds, we should not expect any obvious and 
desperate battle between a direct and an indirect theory. For one thing, 
Berkeley’s metaphysics does not start from other selves, but only from one 
self and its ideas ; and in this he does but continue Cartesian subjectivism. 
He can, it would seem, manage quite well with his own self and the infinite 
mind which produces the ideas he does not—this position is carried to its 
extreme, as we have seen, in Principles 147. Again, it is only too easy and 
natural to slip into a common-sense view of other selves when one is not 
expressly attending to any special philosophical view about them; and 
this will provide all the moment requires. On the whole, Berkeley does not 
regard other finite selves as of great importance : it is a ticklish place for 
his epistemology, and it may be that such hesitation as he shows is mainly 
due to a sense of epistemological strain. At the same time, if he does, as 
I suggest, maintain two systems of metaphysics, one of which properly 
requires a direct view, there ought to be traces of such a view in what he 
says. And so indeed there are. 

Again, the absence of the linguistic view here is explained naturally 
enough, if we may take that view as distinctly theological ; where theology 
is not in question, this view would not obtrude itself. But we should note 
that implicitly it is there, and there all the time. For the linguistic view of 
God is derived by analogy from the communication of finite minds; and 
Berkeley should, therefore, make it his stronghold when he is dealing with 
them. This is concealed from him, I think, partly because of his tacit identi- 
fication of the causal and the linguistic theories, and partly because the 
theological provenance of the linguistic view obscures its real analogical 
nature : it is there ready-made in theology, and Berkeley seems to take it 
over as he finds it, without feeling any need of examining its philosophical 
basis or implications. If this view of God finds no parallel view of man, it 
is thus because Berkeley feels it is a view of God. But there is a more sinister 
reason which would explain its absence. Berkeley is happy enough with a 
parallel between God and man when the causal view is concerned. Can 
it be that he deliberately excludes the linguistic view from metaphysics 
he cannot keep it out of theology—because he is obscurely aware that it 
would wreck the limerick system ? 

The limerick system, on the whole, is a metaphysics of independent, 
disconnected substances in the familiar atomic manner, and on the whole, 
its conception of substance appears to be the traditional logical conception. 
It would indeed be a bold man who should say exactly what Berkeley means 
by his spiritual substance—at times the soul is all activity, and is what it 
does; at times it is also passive, and is also what it has done to it. But 
the implications of this view of substance are not properly explored, and 
in particular are hindered by the mind-matter distinction which leads him 
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to insist that there are no physical substances. It is because of this negleet 
that I say on the whole, his conception is the traditional one. Though it 
is only fair to add that the opposition between the limerick and the strict 
position amounts to a struggle against the traditional conception of sub. 
stance. But we may say at least that the substances of the limerick system 
are disconnected. Berkeley provides no logic of relations ; and there is no 
real home either for the relation of perceiving, between minds and ideas, 
or for any relation of knowing or of interaction between one mind and 
another. All is contrived as if substances were confined within their own 
attributes—even cause, in what Berkeley regards as its proper sense, is 


converted into creation out of nothing,'® which is a very special sort of © 


relation, if indeed it ranks as a relation at all. And although he protests 
that ideas are neither substances nor attributes of minds, there is really 
nothing else they can be. Over against the disconnected plurality of minds, 
we have a disconnected plurality of ideas—the only ‘relations’ between 
them being sequence of time and space. (Berkeley in one mood would not 
regard these as relations at all, because relations involve activity and 
minds ;'® elsewhere time and space themselves turn out to be relational, 
but that is a different story). 

Once import the linguistic view of other selves, and this picture is shat- 
tered. For if language is transparent as Berkeley would maintain,” the 
view amounts to a direct action and interaction of substances ; and further. 
more, A’s acting on B and B’s acting on A become ways in which A and B 
are what they are. The esse of selves is not merely percipere,?! but percipere 
et percipi. And worse, the rigid mind-body distinction tends to break down, 
the more we allow that the physical processes involved in A’s language are 
pervious, and an expression of what A is. Ideas turn into the result of a 
mutual affection of mind by mind: causality undergoes a transformation, 
and we are left with a metaphysics of relation on our hands. And what then 
becomes of the traditional view of substance ? The strict position, I think, 
would turn into a system very like this—had Berkeley worked it out. Like 
Locke,” he has his Pisgah-sight of a new land: but the heavy hand of 
Descartes and the contemporary physics occludes his vision. 

Thus it is no wonder that the linguistic view is discreetly excluded from 
the metaphysics, when Berkeley deals only with finite minds. But (it may 
be objected) if the view works such havoc as I pretend, why should Berkeley 
introduce it at all? The view has a fatal gift: the reasons why it is ruin 
to metaphysics are the reasons why it is theologically essential. At bottom, 
as we have seen, the linguistic view is for Berkeley a piece of theology. He 
will not agree with Malebranche™ that we see all things in God ; but he 

BCf. PC830, 831. 

19P142:: cf. Locke, Hssay ii 25, I. 

20See note 7. 


210f, PC249, 429a. 
22Locke, Essay iv 6, II. 


23We may notice that Berkeley does not choose to repudiate the view that ‘ God _ 


is capable of being the immediate object of a spirit’s thought ’ when he is contending 
against Malebranche, 2D vol: ii pp. 213 seqq. But of course he has disclaimed it in 
P148, when he gets carried a little too far in the wrong direction, 
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does want to hold that we see God in all things, and the theory is a special 
adaptation of this theological doctrine—to say nothing of the help it gives 
him over ‘secondary causes ’, in his attempts to show that science, rightly 
pursued, leads to the further knowledge and glory of God. What it depends 
on is the intimate connection which Christian theology demands between 
the finite created mind and its infinite Creator—a connection not merely 
of the dependency of creation, but of spiritual intercourse also. There 
must be mutual access between God and finite minds. This is the reason 
why Berkeley’s views on God are really a test-case for his views on our 
knowledge of finite minds. God is to him incomparably the most important 
other self: and unless he can assure communication here, his system is 
barren. This, again, is why finite selves are to him comparatively negligible. 
And it is a reason why it is inadequate to write Berkeley off as a solipsist, 
simply on the grounds of what his metaphysics, as opposed to his theology, 
may imply to the casual eye. 

But there is an opposition between the metaphysics and the theology, 
and I have tried to explain in part what it consists in. If God is to be fitted 
into the picture of disconnected substances, God too will be an independent 
and disconnected entity, immured in His own perceptions. And what 
becomes then of the needs of theology ? Hence the linguistic view. But 
once admit that, and what becomes of the traditional substance, and of the 
metaphysics generally ? Either Berkeley does not see this, or he cannot 
bear to contemplate it. And so the linguistic view remains unassimilated, 
alongside the causal view. And to keep the metaphysics together, Berkeley 
identifies the two views of God—though he implies more than once malgré 
lui that the causal view is sheer nonsense—and keeps the linguistic view 
well in the background when he is not talking theology. We may notice a 
certain tension between the linguistic and the causal view of God as an 
instance of this general opposition. The theory of God as the Divine Inter- 
locutor rests on human communication: implicitly Berkeley is arguing 
from man’s knowledge of man to man’s knowledge of God. But the outcome 
of the metaphysics is a plurality of disconnected finite spirits whose know- 
ledge of each other cannot possibly be direct, and Berkeley has destroyed 
the basis from which the analogy must start. On the other hand, the more 
he thinks about our knowledge of God as direct, the weaker he makes his 
metaphysical system. If we grant something like a direct intuitive know- 
ledge of God, it is difficult not to grant it also between one finite mind and 
another. And the result is that Berkeley wavers between a direct theory 
for finite selves—which means the end of his metaphysics, and an indirect 
theory of God—which is ruin to his theology. 

There are two other examples which illustrate this general opposition, 
as it affects Berkeley’s treatment of the causal and linguistic views of other 
minds. The mind-matter or active-passive distinction, which is metaphysical, 
consorts very uncomfortably with the linguistic view. According to Berke- 
ley’s exposition of this view, the physical world is God’s language, but the 
world of spirits is not. This should mean that a man’s body and his physical 
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behaviour (including Ais language) is really uttered by God: the man ag 
mind is quite separate from these physical manifestations—unless we are 
to suppose that God and the man can somehow talk at the same time. §o 
far the active-passive distinction. But the basis of the linguistic view re. 
quires that a man’s actions and his language should be true expressions of 
his mind, which they reveal. And once again, there is inconsistency. The 
causal view is asserted in a metaphysical context according to which only 
minds can be causes ; and on this view, I should be responsible for some at 
any rate of my physical acts (‘We move our legs ourselves’). It would 
seem that Berkeley suggests the linguistic view of God still with this meta. 
physics in mind. But if language replaces causality in this sense, and not 
merely in the sense in which signs replace secondary causes, a dilemma 
results : either my body is my language, in which case we have a linguistic 
view of finite selves and all its consequences, or else it is God’s, which is 
grotesque. And Berkeley’s doctrine of ideas will hardly permit him to 
except bodies from the world of nature. The truth is that the mind-matter 
distinction may be sound contemporary physics, but it is shocking bad 
theology. 

Again—and lastly—we may detect a clash even on the comparatively 
safe ground of finite minds. If, as theology would have it, minds too are 
God’s creation, they should be part of his language no less than the physical 
world. The theory seems to require that God speaks through all His creation 
and not just bits of it. But in that case, what becomes of the active-passive 
distinction ? How can other minds be causes, even if to me my own is! 
A consistent theory of mind would surely have to hold that minds are both 
active and passive : passive gua created and part of God’s language, active 
qua affecting others. And once more, the metaphysics is ruined. 

I conclude, then, that Berkeley is not unequivocally wedded to the 
inferred-by-analogy view of other selves. He suggests a much more direct 
view, both in the case of God, where it is linguistic, and in the case of finite 
minds, where it is not. Where finite minds alone are concerned, we may 
consider his hesitation as the outcome of a divided metaphysics, and perhaps 
also of a lack of interest or attention in epistemology. The opposing ten- 
dencies in the metaphysics may themselves be regarded as the outcome of 
a more fundamental opposition between ‘ metaphysics’ and ‘ theology ’ as 
I have distinguished them, though I do not think it necessary to regard them 
in this way. But if this fundamental opposition be admitted, it does much 
to explain his treatment of the two views of God, and the discrepancies 
between what he says of our knowledge of God and what he says of our 
knowledge of other finite selves. I would not for a moment suggest that 
Berkeley himself is invariably aware of these complexities, or make him 
indulge in prodigies of conscious prestidigitation. But I do suggest that 
the picture I have tried to give is not wholly imaginary. 


Denis GREY 
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ON THE TOPICS AND DEFINITIONS OF THE 
CATEGORIES 


1. Tat NUMBER AND SOURCE OF THE CATEGORIES 


Philosophy begins with the categories. Are they one or many; and, 
if one, then what is its name to be, and, if it comes to be divided, from where 
are we to obtain the principle which decides the first division, and what is 
that pair to be, and so on ; and if many, then how is their order to be deter- 
mined and which way are they, too, for that matter? Are we, for instance, 
to derive our categories from experience as reporting about itself, or as 
reporting things which lie beyond it, or both; and in any of these cases, 
how are we to agree on what experience reports? And the same questions 
could be asked about knowing. The things that we experience or that we 
know about, whether or not they are concerned with our own knowing, 
must be sorted out into some kind of order, which means taking some before 
the others ; and which ones are we to take first, and why, and on the basis 
of what criterion is this preference to be decided? These are difficult but 
crucial questions ; once they are answered, the remainder of the philosophy 
flows in the fashion in which it was disposed, so that after the choosing of 
the categories everything else is limited by them to a special position, in 
accordance with which things can be seen in a certain way and no other. 

Spinoza, for example, starts with one category, namely substance (for 
his God is merely infinite substance); and the first division is made by 
thought and extension (the res cogitans and res extensa of Descartes), and 
the rest of his philosophy is explained in terms of these. Leibniz, on the 
other hand, starts with many ; that is, he begins with force but insists that 
force is not one but many, the infinite, unextended, indivisible, immaterial, 
simple monads, for there are as many forces as there are individuals and these 
are unlimited in number. The advantages of the two types of beginning are 
notequal ; the monist has an advantage over the pluralist for he knows where 
he starts ; and in most cases his unity is an absolute, but the pluralist has 
things better in certain ways, since he is not so committed and can more 
easily keep his system open. 

The question of how many the categories are to be is not a mere matter 
of number ; it depends in a way on the prior question of what it is that we 
wish to explain. The ambition of the philosopher is to get back for his 
beginnings to the least set of assumptions and the most primitive elements ; 
yet he has to cope with things as they are, and this means, too, things as 
they are with him. We wish to construct a phenomenology which shall 
reflect all that is : with what elements are we to erect the structure? From 
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which area of our experience or its revelations are we to take our categories! 
We do not start as naive, inexperienced creatures but in the middle of 


things. By the time we are old enough to come to philosophy, we haye | 


already collected for ourselves large segments of what is given ; to deny it 
for purposes of simplicity were an hypocrisy plain to everyone. 

It is easy to see how a number of focal points, seemingly fundamental, 
have been chosen as the proper sites on which to build governing perspectives, 
Aristotle was sure of substance, as sure as Descartes was of the self, ag 
Hegel was of being, and as some now are of this-and-other ; and the fact 
that the first was ontological, the next psychological and the third phenomen. 
ological was unnoticed ; and the last was noticed but who is to say that his 
own undercuts the others? We want the picture that will best represent 
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all there is, and not the temperament of those drawing the representation, | 


The task is to purge preference and to hold an eye on to the world, looking 
out for its commonest properties. 

The sufficiently intense study of any two or more philosophies inevitably 
suggests the possibility of reaching a sort of standpointlessness in philosophy. 
This has been dreamed of in two ways : first, by eliminating all perspectives; 
and, secondly, by incorporating all perspectives (the latter a sort of tensor 
perspective in philosophy). We could endeavour to get outside all peculiar 
perspectives, but this would show us the dependence of philosophy on its 
symbols : we would have to invent a language for the purpose in order to 
avoid committing ourselves. Or we could endeavour to construct a kind 
of super-system of co-ordinates whose points are systems. These are as yet 
ambitions rather than achievements. It may be sufficient in the meanwhile 
if we can become aware of just what our perspectives are and what limitations 
they impose upon us as well as what ranges they allow. 

When we make a preliminary survey of the history of philosophy, and 
try to induce from it some governing principle as to the source of the cate- 
gories, some estimate, in other words, of the ways in which the categories 
are conventionally chosen, we are profoundly dismayed. For the pattern 
which clearly emerges is that there is no set pattern; every item which 
could be obtained has been chosen by somebody as the prior in philosophy, 
every highway and byway has been scoured at some time and its elements 
raised to ontological eminence. We see the source of the categories in author- 
ity, in fact and in common sense. We see the source of the categories in 
every institution, in revealed religion chiefly but also in politics, economics 
and more recently in some one of the sciences. And not only the data of 
experience and the disciplines have been selected for this purpose but also 
every type of psychological experience itself, every subjective area, from 
sensation and reason to dream states, intuition, and the unconscious. When 
we see this profusion of sources we know that to try the second method, 


namely, of putting together all perspectives into a universal perspective, | 


would seem impracticable. 
It will be far easier, perhaps, if we adopt the first method. This calls 
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for us to select a minimal perspective, to specify its limitations, and then to 
endeavour to eliminate from them as far as possible. To this end it will be 
necessary to assess the familiar perspectives to determine the one which 
involved itself the least in the outlook on which it gave. Presumably, this 
would be a perspective selected from some one among the philosophical 
disciplines. For the aim is always to take as little for granted as possible, 
and since we are involved in philosophy in such an enterprise whether 
we wish to be or not, it might be well to stop here and not look outside for 
some other ; for it is clear that any other would involve us in two: philo- 
sophy and the other. 

There has been a shift in emphasis here which had better be recognized. 
From a standpointlessness, that is to say, from a zero perspective, we have 
gone over to the side of a minimal perspective. The change, it is to be hoped, 
is methodological only. For the technique which employs a minimal per- 
spective, the zero perspective remains the ideal. The assignment calls for 
us to begin with a minimal perspective, and then carefully to pare down 
the minimal perspective toward the limiting condition of the zero perspective. 
We cannot regard the question as settled in this way, however, for here we 
are only presenting the alternatives. 

We are left, then, with the choice among philosophical disciplines for 
a starting point. We have everything to select from that calls itself a branch 
of philosophy, from logic and phenomenology to ethics and aesthetics, and 
even the history of philosophy. Each has in fact been selected by some one, 
yet it would seem advisable to work with the most primitive, although here 
we are still left undecided between logic and phenomenology which have 
good reasons for equal claims to priority, so that a fusion may have to be 
made of the two. But if either, then which, and if one is selected then what 
phase of that one ? For there are many logics and the question of just what 
appears has not been settled to everyone’s satisfaction. These are difficult 
problems and they concern the matter of approach. And if philosophers 
cannot agree that they are to start from this source or that one and to 
derive their philosophical investigations in this wise, then we must despair 
of unifying philosophy even before it has got well under way. The failure 
has virtues as well as limitations, for who is to say that until the truth in 
this regard has been discovered and its proofs completed all paths which 
may lead to it are not to be held open ? 

Since the purpose of this discussion is not to set up a philosophy but 
to see how a philosophy could be set up, the consideration of categorical 
sources can for the moment proceed no further in this direction but will 
have to take another turn. 


2. A SAMPLE oF THE RANGE OF CATEGORIES 

We are now ready to propose the joining of the question of the number 
of the categories, with which we started this inquiry, to the question of 
the quality of the categories ; how many there are, in other words, and which 
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ones. We can do no more with this question than sample the range of the 
categories, which is large and which thus far has never been adequately 
investigated. Moreover, if we are not to fall a prey to the genetic fallacy 
we shall have to neglect in our inquiries the source of the categories, which 
we have treated already, however briefly. The quality and kind of the 
categories is irrelevant to the source from which they were obtained, at 
least for all the purposes which concern their logic and their value. Much 
can be accounted for by a study of development, but such an explanation 
is always given in terms of occasion and not of cause ; it is capable of specify. 
ing structure and substance but not being. The things which are, are what 
they are; and do not owe their being to the manner in which they came 
to be what they are. 

There are a number of ways of dividing what we know, but what is it 
that we are dividing? If we propose to adopt a definition of the primary 
element, then we are at once committed to two propositions the subject- 
matter of which is precisely what we wish to investigate ; and we cannot 
afford to take for granted anything which would so determine our inquiry, 
when what we wish to inquire into is what it is that is taken for granted, 
The first proposition that we wish to avoid committing ourselves to in 
order to investigate it is the assertion of monism. 

‘It is asserted that there is one and only one and that the one is ~ 
or 

‘— is asserted to be one (or the one) ’ 
or, more simply, 

‘— is asserted ’ 
where the one is conveyed in the singular form of the term by which the 
blank is to be filled. If we set up a single category, whatever name we give 
it, then we are so committed. 

The second proposition, and an equally difficult one, is the definition 
of our single category. If the definiendum is a monism, the definiens must 
be made up of terms which themselves are left undefined and hence taken 
as primitive, for to define them and then to define the terms in which they 
would be defined would involve us in an infinite regress, hardly solved by 
Aristotle’s suggestion that the regress could be stopped when familiar terms 
are reached.! Thus the definition of topical categories is crucial for the choice 
of the categories themselves, and reveals itself as implicated with ontological 
beginnings. The question of definitions regarded from this aspect will be 
taken up later. : 

We shall be compelled then to initiate the topic with a term to stand for 
the definiendum which shall on pain of defeating itself go undefined. The 
term chosen for this purpose is ‘ reality ’. We could describe it as the referent 
of that which is true in the logical sense (as distinct from both the psycho- 
logical and the ontological senses), provided that we eliminated from con- 
sideration all logical implications incurred thereby. This description is 
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intended merely to bring the term into focus and not to gain acceptance 
fur any particular, rigid understanding of it. 

For any term so chosen the question of range must at once arise, and 
the most elementary distinction to be brought in to assist us in laying out 
the range of ‘ reality ’ would seem to be that between whole and part. Reality 
can be a name for the whole or only yor a part ; and if for the whole, then 
the whole as divisible or indivisible ; and if for the part, then for parts of 
various sizes, for a part which is nearly the equal of the whole or for a number 
of parts each of which is an infinitesimally small part. Let us glance briefly 
at some of the consequences which flow from these. 

If reality is the name for an indivisible whole, then the appearance of 
parts is merely an appearance. The separateness of things is an illusion, 
there is only the one. Such is the doctrine of The Upanishads, for instance, 
which maintains the ultimate reality of Brahma alone. On this view some 
conception of the unknown often is taken to be the whole: the indefinite 
of Anaximander, for instance, or the God of Plotinus ; or something known 
is raised to that eminence: water by Thales, or air by Anaximenes. A 
variation of this philosophy would suppose that the parts, too, are real but 
momentary, and their fleeting reality is soon lost in the true and permanent 
reality of the one. Such is the Buddhist doctrine of ‘ momentariness ’ for 
example.? 

If reality is the name for a divisible whole, then the parts share the 
reality of the whole. The parts may be two, three or four or more. The 
most popular number is two, generally some form of essence-existence 
distinction, such as possibility and actuality or logic and fact. This has 
given rise to many sub-varieties, such as objective idealism, nominalisms of 
several sorts, and realisms. Numbers higher than two are less often employed. 

If reality is the name for a single part, then the world is divided into 
appearance and reality, with appearance the name for all that is not real. 
The philosophy of F. H. Bradley occurs in this connection, for example, and 
the doctrine of Maya according to the Advaita Vedanta of Samkara. In 
the Vedanta, spirit is opposed to matter which is unreal. Then a sub-variety 
is possible which would attribute not unreality but lesser reality to the part 
or parts which is not truly real. 

It is clear that if a sufficient number of charts of this type were to be 
constructed, and all existing philosophies plotted on them, then other 
possible and perhaps illuminating philosophies could be read off and their 
ramifications explored. It may be that the task of surveying the philo- 
sophical field is more importunate than the necessity for choosing among 
the alternative philosophies. Certainly it makes the most urgent demand ; 
for how can we know what philosophy best suits the purpose of accounting 
for being until we know what philosophies there are ? 

Meanwhile we have before us the necessity of exploring the problem 
from another and in some ways more subtle point of view. We shall have 


See e.g. M. Hiriyanna, The Essentials of Indian Philosophy (London, 1949) p. 78. 
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to drop for a moment the approach we have been pursuing in order to try 
another which is quite different. We have promised in this section to take 
up the question of the definition of the topical categories as being crucial to 
the choice of the categories themselves. This we shall now endeavour to do, 
and in the remaining sections the problem of definition is discussed. It jg 
to be expected that before the end of the last section the two points of view 
will come together sufficiently to constitute a cohesive treatment. 


3. THe PrRoBLEM OF DEFINITION : PLATO 


Our subject-matter is the topic of the categories. Ordinarily, it would 
be supposed that to consider in this context the types of definitions would 
not be germane ; and this would be so were it not for the fact that, as we 
shall presently note, the definition of the categories according to some 
procedures implies a prior selection. Thus in a sense categories are chosen 
sometimes in the very act of defining. Hence we must consider the latter 
in connection with the former. 

The range of definition runs from induction to division, according to 
whether the method is one of ascent or descent to the definiendum ; and 
to tautology, from another dimension. 

We dedicate the first part of our discussion of definition to Plato’s epagogé 
and diairesis. As in the case of most branches of philosophy, we find the 
earliest treatment in the dialogues of Plato, and so we give him credit for 
being the original source because his work has survived, when despite his 
great excellence chance may have endowed him with an importance out 
of keeping with the quality of his contemporaries and predecessors ; for 
who knows the collected work of Heraclitus or of Democritus and how 
their strength may have altered our evaluations ? But we are on the track 
of definitions of the categories, and we first take up the scent here. 

The Socratic method of definition by induction or epagogé is employed 
without a formal statement of principles. It consists in two stages. In the 
first stage the suggestions which have been proposed are refuted by Socrates 
by means of the elenchus, leaving the speaker perplexed. In the second 
stage a definition is discussed by Socrates by means of tentative hypotheses, 
and a criticism of these, resulting in consequent emendations. A good 
example of the first stage is contained in the little dialogue, Meno, on the 
definition of virtue, where Meno is the respondent whose proposals are rejected 
by Socrates, ending in clear symptoms of Meno’s puzzlement.? Examples 
of the second stage are usually less well defined and more spread, as for 
instance Socrates’s own definition of justice in the Republic. The term to be 


defined in this way is approached from below, and its meaning emerges | 


slowly from the inquiry. 

The stronger importance of the method of composition and of definition 
by division in the Platonic dialogues is often overlooked. The method of 
composition or collection is recounted briefly in the Phaedo. To explain 

3Cf. also Huthyphro, 7. 
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principle it is necessary to assume some other principle, chosen as the one 
deemed best of the higher ones, and so until one is reached which is adequate.* 
There can be no discipline for collection, whose task is to discover the Idea 
to be divided. ‘ Here’, as Cornford pointed out, ‘no methodical procedure 
is possible. The generic Form must be divined by an act of intuition, for 
which no rules can be given’.® What is sought by the joint method of 
collection and division, the method by which one can naturally collect 
things into one and divide them into many.® There is a method for division. 
Note the emphasis on the word, natural, for Plato earlier had said that the 
aim is to divide things by classes ‘ where the natural joints are’; and he 
employs the image of a man carving meat who seeks the easiest way to 
divide it by not trying to break any part.’ Definition by division, then, is 
chiefly a matter of classification, of dividing classes into subclasses, until 
we come to the lowest class of which it is a member. Plato was thinking in 
terms of biological genera and species, and he generalized the notion to all 
classes and objects. 

We should start by assuming that there is in everything one idea, and 
if we seek we shall find it; and next we must try to divide it, and so on, 
until we find out just how many there are.’ It is not wise to do as some have 
done, to go directly from one to infinity, but it is necessary to find out how 
many lie between these.® The best example of the method in operation is 
Plato’s definition of angler.'!° He starts with man: man is either with or 
without an art ; if with an art, then either with a productive or an acquisitive 
art; and if with an acquisitive art, then with an acquisitive art of exchange 
or of coercion ; and if of coercion, then a coercive art of fighting or of hunt- 
ing; and if of hunting, then of hunting the lifeless or the living ; and if of 
hunting the living, then of living land or water animals; and if of water 
animals, then of water animals with wings, called fowling, or of submerged 
water animals, called fishing; and if of fishing, then by enclosure or by 
blows ; and if by blows, then by fire hunting (at night) or by barb hunting 
(by day); and if by barb hunting by day, then by striking down, called 
tridentry, or by striking up, called angling. The definition of angler, then, 
reached by division in this way is as follows. An angler is a man with an 
acquisitive, coercive art of hunting living submerged water animals by 
striking up with barbs by day. 

This, then, is the method of definition by division ; and we had better 
look at some of Plato’s comments on it, then glance at Aristotle’s before 
turning to our own. 

Plato warns us in another dialogue not to disregard species in making 
our division nor to make the necessary abstraction unless warranted."! 
It is, said Plato, as though one were to divide man into Hellenic and bar- 
barian, thus mistakenly supposing them one species ; or to divide numbers 
into one large group and the remainder, giving each group a name; when 

‘101 D. 5F, M. Cornford, Plato’s Theory of Knowledge (New York, 1951) p. 186. 


*Phaedrus, 266 B. 7ibid., 265 E. 8 Philebus, 16 D. *ibid., 17 A. 
“Sophist, 218 E-221 B. Statesman, 262 B. 
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a better division would be male and female, and odd and even, respectively,” 
He suggested also that the method of division belongs to the dialectie® 
It is indeed often hard to distinguish between them in many cases where hig 
use of the dialectic leans heavily on division. 

There are passages in which Aristotle seemed to employ division ag 
though he thought the method entirely reliable.* He gave rules, for instance, 
for conducting the proper sort of division..5 But, curiously, elsewhere he 
condemns it in the very connection in which it seems to have first suggested 
itself to Plato, namely in the case of biological organisms.'® What emergs 
from his argument is interesting, because he wishes to derive his categories 
empirically rather than to impose them artificially. It does sometimes 
appear as though Aristotle’s speculative training goes against his instinet 
for experimentation in such a way that the latter only is able to obtrude 
itself now and then. The Platonic method of division into classes is assigned 
a small amount of importance indeed, for it is roundly condemned as ‘a 
weak syllogism ’ and for begging what it ought to prove.” 

Plato’s method of definition is, oddly enough, and despite Aristotle's 
objection, empirical in character. Plato begins by seeking a common element 
among all the actual uses of a term. This is good practice so long as what we 
wish to discover is what a term has meant in use or what it has seemed to 
mean. But it will not do for the categories which may be neologisms or 
for old terms which are to be employed more precisely. In the former of 
these two cases the method becomes impossible ; and in the latter it is 
what ought to have been meant rather than what was meant that is sought. 

We can see that definition is not prior; on the contrary, the whole 
weight of a philosophical position is behind each man’s conception of defin- 
ition. For Aristotle, like Plato, gave Socrates credit for calling attention 
to the importance of definition,’®’ yet Aristotle finally insisted that the 
Platonic Ideas are undefinable’® and that substance alone can be defined.” 
Thus Aristotle’s criticism of Plato’s conception of definition was not al- 
together detached, and his own demand for priority and intelligibility in 
definitions! could only operate within the framework of a metaphysical 
system already established. 

There are advantages to the Platonic diairesis which it would be well 
not to ignore. It suggests a methodology for semantics in the vulgar sense, 
for the clarification of meaning in disputation is at present an arbitrary 
affair conducted by one party; whereas the method of diairesis could be 
a dialectic one, capable of arriving at mutual clarifications. It is the source 
of syllogism as well as of definition ; first, because it relies on prior know- 
ledge. In the instance of the angler, for example, did not the divisions 
(which, as Plato warned, had to be the proper ones) require of the Stranger 
who made them a very wide knowledge of all sorts of classes and subclasses 

12;bid., 262 D-E. 13Sophist, 253 D. 1496 b 15-97 b 6. 

1597 a 22; 1037 b 28-1038 a 35. 16642 b 5-644 a 10. 746 a 31 ff. 

18987 b 1, 191040 a 8-b 4, 201031 a l, 21141 a 23 ff. 
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as well as of human activities from both of which he could select what he 
needed, and require the same of Theaetetus so to gain his ready assent ? 
It is the source of syllogism, secondly, because it relies on the law of contra- 
diction. Each step in the argument is of the form 

Either A or B, 


Therefore not A. 
Aristotle himself admitted®* that Platonic division plays a part, albeit a 
small part, in the method of syllogism. 

The method of division is constitutive as well as regulative, qualitative 
rather than structural, and not nearly primitive enough. Since definitions 
are to be used on the categories, we ought not to take for granted a philosophy 
which already contains their forced construction. Definitions to be in any 
way fundamental ought to be as nearly as possible without content, and 
shifted toward the tautology end of the spectrum of definitions. A simple 
substitution rule here would not work, for the result of replacing the defin- 
endium with the definiens would be an awkwardness of expression disastrous 
to context. 


4, Toe PROBLEM OF DEFINITION : ARISTOTLE 


Before we can have a definition, we must assume the law of contra- 
diction, said Aristotle, for we cannot argue from a definition without ‘grasping 
what truth or falsity means ’.* By truth or falsity is meant that while we 
must consider how to express ourselves, more important still is to ascertain 
‘what the facts actually are ’.** Definition is ‘the statement of a thing’s 
nature ’,2> an expression signifying its essence, in short its essential 
nature ;2? ‘ we have a definition . . . where there is a formula of something 
primary ’,2° the ‘double assumption of the meaning of the word and the 
existence of the thing ’.2 We must know of the existence of the thing to 
be defined before the definition.*° 

‘We must postulate ... that something has a meaning ’,*! and its 
definition will be in the ‘ form of words of which the word is a sign ’.8? Given 
the laws of logic, especially contradiction and excluded middle, the thing 
to be defined and the word which will stand for it, we are ready to proceed 
with the definition. This consists in two steps: first we ‘ divide the genus 
into its first infimae species’, and next we ‘ examine the properties peculiar 
to the species, working through their proximate common differentiae ’.** 
Accomplishing the first consists in ‘ observing a set of similar individuals, and 
consider[ing] what element they have in common ’.** The second will mean 
working up toward the genus. A universal term, in other words, will have 
for the two parts of its definition the genus of which it is a species, and its 
difference from other members of the same species.*® And so definition is 


*See footnote 17. 231012 b 7. See also 1012 a 17-29. 241030 a 27. 
*71 a 14. 9993 b 33. 311012 b 5. 321012 a 23. 3396 b 15-22. 
*93 b 29. 76153 a 15; also 154 32. 79lal. 281030 a 7-10. 
497 b 7. 351039 a 26. 
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in terms of similarity and difference.** ‘The framer of a definition shouk 
first place the object in its genus, and then append its differences ’.37 Th 
definition should not be obscure, we are warned, neither ought it to b 
redundant or ambiguous; it must be stated in terms that are prior anj 
intelligible.** 

In this manner Aristotle bids us inquire into what the ‘ essential nature ® 
of a thing is. Definition seeks to lay bare what a thing is—its essence# 
But there are difficulties such as the following. The reality for Aristotk 
resides in the individuals, ‘ no universal exists apart from its individuals’, 


he stated baldly.*! Yet there is no definition of individuals, and the concrete f 


thing goes undefined.‘* In another context we are told that definition is 
possible only ‘if essential form is knowable’.4* When Aristotle argued 
against the Platonic Ideas, he insisted that the substance of individual 
could not be reduced to anything universal.“ Yet definitions, as he insisted 
throughout the Posterior Analytics, are universal. How, then, are we to 
reconcile universal definitions with exclusively real yet undefinable individual 
substances ? 

Again, ‘demonstration develops from universals, induction from par. 
ticulars ’.° It is ‘an inference from necessary premises *“¢ and so, Aristotle 
said, ‘ there is no identical object of which it is possible to possess both a 
definition and a demonstration ’.47 What then does our judgment of essential 
nature rest on, merely the intuition of its essence? But this seems hardly 
to be in conformity with his treatment of universals generally. 

The solution seems to have been attempted by distinguishing between 
the logical and the ontological. Predicating one of many, we are told, does 
not necessarily imply the being of a One beside the Many.*® What the 
thing is must be an individual if it is to have a real essence, and must bea 
universal, a class of individuals, if it is to be defined. This is certain to be 
unsatisfactory, since logic is too closely bound up with the real throughout. 
Substance, after all, is chief among the categories. 

Another and more substantive definition of definition was undertaken in 
terms of cause. We are assuming truth and falsity, remember, and ‘ we do 
not know the truth without a cause ’.4° Hence ‘ another kind of definition’ 
is offered, one which is put in terms of ‘ a formula exhibiting the cause of a 
thing’s existence ’,°° as for instance in the definition of the movement of 
animals.5! Causes, then, are to be understood ‘ in the sense of definitions ’ 
This almost ostensive type of definition amounts to ‘a quasi demonstration of 
essential nature ’.** It suffers from the opposite error of not being sufficiently 
logical. Although the purpose of a definition is ‘to make known the term 
stated ’,°* we are not supposed to add to our knowledge of anything by 

%*1y2a8. %7139a28-30. Topica, Bk. VI, passim. 

*°The term occurs throughout. See e.g. 97 b 16. 

£91029 b 15; 101 b 39. 411040 b 27. #21036 a 1-5; 1039 b 27. 

#382 b 36. #41039 a 23-1039 b 16. 4581 a 40. 4673 a 23. “791 a 9. 


877 a 5-10. Italics mine. #9993 b 23. 5093 b 39. 
51703 a 5. 521070 a 22. 5394 a1, 5414] a 27. 
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defining it. But on the other hand neither is it a mere tautology such as 
might be obtained by employing a single term for the definiens.** We are 
treated to no formula of definition by cause, and the substitute is unsatis- 
factory. For if Aristotle meant what he said when he said that ‘ definition 
is a “ thesis” [ie. a “‘ basic truth”’] or a “laying something down ”’ ’,5’ 
then there is a prior knowledge in the making of a definition which can be 
chosen for that purpose in accordance with the first principle of the one 
doing the defining ; and if cause is as important as it seems to Aristotle 
in the Metaphysics, where he postulates the four causes almost before he 
does anything else, then he will make his definitions in terms of cause. So 
that whatever the philosopher prefers will be what he takes as his primitive, 
and he will not define it but will define everything else in terms of it. Aris- 
totle’s true categories, however, are those which he took as primitive in 
his procedure and not necessarily those which he sets up as such. For 
instance, he took as primitive the movement of substances in their potential 
and actual states, and he explains everything in terms of these. Secondary 
considerations involve quantity and quality, the four causes, and the genera 
and species, which although set up as categories, are yet either derived 
or adjunctive. 

So once again we find ourselves in a condition of bafflement. We have 
reached the same point with Aristotle that we reached earlier with Plato. 
There are vast practical advantages in the Aristotelian formula for definition. 
As a ready rule of thumb for arriving at definitions, it is without an equal. 
It only gives us difficulties in the place we have come to regard as our most 
sensitive spot : in the area where we expect to arrive at the topic of the 
categories. 

The conclusion of our brief survey of Platonic and Aristotelian notions 
of definition seems to be that both make the mistake of supposing that their 
definitions are primitive enough, yet in their definitions of definition and 
in their rules for defining both assume an entire philosophy. We begar 
with the problem of the categories, with which we asserted philosophy 
properly begins. We saw that the source of the categories has been for one 
philosopher or another every discoverable area, and we saw further that 
the choice of the categories was faced with a tremendous range. The problem 
of beginning philosophy with the categories is evidently a much greater one 
than has been generally supposed. 


5. Tak CaTeGorres ANALYSED IN DEFINITIONS 


We are concerned with definition here chiefly as it has to do with the 
categories, and this consists in taking the plunge from the imprecise language 
of common sense to the technical and more precise language of metaphysics. 
To define each of the terms employed in the definition is therefore impossible 
in any definite way : we know them already or we feel them, but we cannot 
accord them the virtues of the exactness which collectively they are expected 


90 b 15, 56102 a 1-5, 5772 a 23. 
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to provide for the definiendum. If we use more exact terms, selected from 
among those which possess the requisite denotative standing, then the 
terms defined by them are not categories. 

The whole difficulty of definition is brought on by the abstract nature 
of the object to be named in the process. Definition is a matter of naming, 
the process one of assigning a symbol to an object. Naming particulars 
consists in pairing symbols and objects ; every actual object is unique and 
is assigned an unique symbol. We call this house by the address, ‘ 12 Nassau 
Drive ’, which is a name at least unique in the annals of Jefferson Parish 
near New Orleans. But when we come to the naming of more abstract and 
general objects we encounter special problems. Such objects are universals, 
that is to say, they are not individuals but classes (putting aside for the 
moment the question of whether such classes are finite or infinite or in. 
definite). Now names for universals or classes appear to be reducible to 
the language in which they are expressed, on the nominalistic assumption 
that they are lacking in reference. True, some of them are. But some are 
not ; and nominalism serves as a useful caution in determining which these 
are. It may defeat our purpose to admit hobgoblins to the company of 
circles. 

Subsidiary rules for definition issue from logic. The definition, Frege 
reminds us, must have a sharp boundary.®* So much comes from the meaning 
of excluded middle. We learn from mathematical logic to supply it with 
an unlimited substitution rule, and the use of definition always involves 
the replacement of one name by another, although as Aristotle pointed out 
the second name can never be a mere term which might produce a tautology. 
Thus the second name must be the name for a meaning. We have, then, an 
equivalence with complexities of the definiens. Again, we learn from mathe- 
matical logic that we have the right to introduce one, and only one, new 
constant. Lastly, the final step of definition comes also from Frege : ‘ the 
fundamental law of logic permits the transformation of an equality holding 
generally into an equation ’.*® It would have been better to say ‘ an equi- 
valence holding generally into an equality ’. This step is made possible by 
the consistency of equivalence. 

We are learning steadily to look behind the assumptions which are 
contained in the definitions we are accustomed to using, to get beneath 
them, to pare them down. For the problem of definition presents difficulties 
which go as deep as the categories with which, as we said at the start of 
this discussion, philosophy begins. And no matter what terms are employed 
in our definition, the same obstacles confront us, precipitated by the necessity 
of deciding what we are taking for granted in admitting such terms as are 
employed in the definiens and there admitted as undefined lest the dread 
defeat of infinite regression overtake us in our efforts. Suppose that we 
adopt the view of modern geometry, for instance, and accept as our definition 


88 Philosophical Writings, tr. P, Geach and M, Black (Oxford, 1952) p. 159, 
*jbid., p. 181, 
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of ‘ triangle ’ the phrase ‘ a system of three non-collinear points ’. We might 
say to begin with that we know intuitively what a triangle is, by which we 
mean that having been trained in the study-of Euclid in our elementary 
schools and having absorbed its meaning in various practical ways, we are 
unconsciously familiar with the figure which is formed, by connecting three 
points not in a straight line with straight line segments or with the figure 
bounded on three sides or by the figure having the sum of its interior angles 
equal to 180 degrees. The new definition has the merit of brevity yet suffers 
only to a lesser extent perhaps from silent assumptions of unacknowledged 
axioms such as is the case with every underived proposition. It comes to 
this, that we know explicitly only of proven theorems what it is on which 
their validity depends. We are only indulging in the remoteness induced 
by shorthand when we give a name to a proposition which has not been 
analysed. 

Here we shall regard the proper definition of definition as a correspon- 
dence between a term and the proposition to which it refers. The name is 
of course a symbol and the proposition a separate theorem, which, when 
sufficiently analysed, can be made to reveal its systemic connections. In 
this sense definitions exist to be discovered and shown, as Frege asserted.®° 
He even went so far as to claim that this discovery of definition is a creative 
act.*! A definition requires a domain with respect to which it is a definition, 
and in definitions we must have regard for the width of the domain. Thus 
in a sense, before we can have a definition we must first specify the domain. 
When we have named and defined a thing, we still have before us the task 
of determining what it consists of, and a definition is the first step and no 
substitute for analysis. Dictionary definitions and also professional ones 
have existed often for centuries before the meaning of the terms, in the 
sense of the analysis of the object named, could be properly ascertained. 
Experts are still at work—and at variance—over the meaning of such words 
as ‘mind’ and ‘light’, for instance, and here the definition must depend 
upon the analysis. The name is employed in the meanwhile to cover an 
area, a phenomenon, whose familiarity compels a recognition. It is revealing 
that glossaries of physics exist in which the definitions of such elements 
are actually omitted altogether.® 

Definition may precede analysis or follow it.** If definition is merely 
to express and confirm analysis, then it is difficult to see how the categories 
are definable. For if the categories are to be of any ontological signification 
and the point from which philosophy starts, then they must be ultimate 
simples and so unanalysable. We are left then with this dilemma, that if 
we consider the categories as undefined, they remain at the level of common 
sense and do not enter philosophy in the technical context at all; and if 

“Gottlob Frege, The Foundations of Arithmetic (Oxford, 1950) pp. 78-9. 

"\Philosophical Writings, pp. 177-8. 


Glossary of Physics, ed. by LeRoy D. Weld (New York, 1937). ‘ Light ’ and ‘ force ’ 
are not defined in this work. 


“Richard Robinson, Definition (Oxford, 1950) p. 176, also p. 191, 
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we consider them definable, then definition cannot, as some say, follow 
analysis. It must be remembered at this point that although we have borne 
down on the question of definition, our chief concern is with the categories, 
Aristotle has asserted that in the question of basic truths ‘ the meaning of 
the name is assumed ’.** Things have reached a point of development 
where such an easy solution is no longer feasible. We might have let it go 
that a definition suggests the extent of its own domain, but this will not 
do, either, and this for a good reason. Definitions are now so complex that 
they occur in terms of an entire axiom-set, such as Peano’s postulates for 
the cardinal numbers, or Huntington’s for the continuum. 

Let us back away to some distance from the problem in order to view 
it with detachment and as a whole. From the advantage of this perspective 
it appears that what we are dealing with are the names for abstract and 
concrete objects. We shall have to find words or other symbols to stand 
for the names. This step is arbitrary : it does not matter what words or 
symbols we use provided that they are understood to be reserved for this 
specific employment. Having named such objects, we then propose to 
manipulate them prospectively in their absence by means of their names. 
For this purpose we need to have names which shall characterize them un- 
ambiguously. This can be done if we name the meaning of the object rather 
than just the object itself. The best illustration of this distinction is given 
on those occasions when the meaning of the object floats away from the 
object, weary, so to speak, of its long association, leaving the object ambig- 
uously exposed. Words like ‘God’ or ‘love’ are objects named without 
meanings associated in any unambiguous fashion ; in fact, without specific 
meanings at all; yet they are still held to be objects, a phenomenon of 
expression against which contemporary semanticists inveigh so vigorously. 
In the case of individuals, i.e. concrete objects, the name is apt to become 
encrusted with its meaning. For instance, ‘ Franklin D. Roosevelt ’ is more 
than the name of a man, it is the symbol for intense feelings of love or hatred, 
of gratitude or revenge. And this is so because now what the man did has 
outdistanced the man, and the name stands more for a set of events which 
the man set going than for the individual as cut off from his environment, 
though for all of these : the man and the set of events, are equally concrete, 
There is, however, no source of confusion because the bond between the 
actual individual named and the name never wavers. 

In the case of abstract objects we need to do more than assign labels to 
the object ; instead we name its class or its function. It often happens, if 
the object is sufficiently complex, that generation or derivation is called 
in to serve as definition. Thus in the case of Peano’s postulates, we are told 
how to obtain the numbers, and in the case of Huntington’s postulates we 
are given the assigned boundary conditions for the continuum. Here mean- 
ing and object are often difficult of distinction. An object means whatever 
it means, and our task is to discover and give a name to its meaning. There 
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is danger of the object becoming identified with its name and so of existence 
sinking altogether into language, which is only one of the tolls of logic. 
Thus we encounter delicate distinctions with which we shall have to reckon 
on every occasion ; on the one hand, the distinction between names and 
the words or symbols which are arbitrarily employed for them; and on 
the other hand, the distinction between the abstract object and its meaning. 

In the case of the categories, the objects are such as they are, and we 
seek to name them unambiguously in order to combine the names into 
axioms from which theorems can be derived. Under these theorems every- 
thing revealed by experience and held to have independent being must 
fall and by them must in some way be covered. Thus the number and choice 
of the categories are experimental decisions on which the economy and the 
completeness of explanation—one might say the categorization—of every- 
thing else depends. Thus, while we should like to have a philosophical 
system which is final, we must regard each system as exploratory and ten- 
tative, as open and methodological, as hypothetical and probative, as the 
trial basis for decisions whose value is to be judged only in situ and not 
before the fact. In this way it seems that the first task is to explore the 
possibilities of what categories there may be before seeking to discover 
the best set to employ, and as we have already noted, the question of range 
precedes the matter of choice. 


JamMEs K. FEIBLEMAN 
Tulane University of Louisiana. 








PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEYS, VIIL 
A SURVEY OF WORK ON MEDIAEVAL PHILOSOPHY, 1945-53 


PART IT : MEDIAEVAL PHILOSOPHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN WEST 


I 


There have been several additions to the few general histories and works 
of reference so far available in English. Of these the most comprehensive 
is the second volume of F. Copleston’s History of Philosophy (London, 1948). 
The third volume will bring the work down from the patristic age to the 
seventeenth century. In addition there are two shorter sketches of the 
whole period: D. J. B. Hawkins: A Sketch of Mediaeval Philosophy (Lon- 
don, 1946), and S. J. Curtis: A Short History of Western Philosophy in 
the Middle Ages (London, 1950); a study of some of the important figures 
prior to the thirteenth century : G. B. Burch : Early Mediaeval Philosophy 
(New York, 1951); and a treatment of the realist-nominalist controversy 
in four essays on Augustine, Abelard, Aquinas and Ockham: M. H. Carré: 
Realists and Nominalists (London, 1946). This last, despite the care and 
interest with which the material has been presented, is rather disappointing. 
Perhaps because of its brevity, it contains statements which need to be 
taken with reserve, and the author does not appear to have made sufficient 
use of the important contributions made to the subject by P. Vignaux 
(Art. Nominalisme and Art. Occham in Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, 
ed. A. Vacant, Paris, 1903-. In view of the title it is perhaps worth pointing 
out that the D.7.C. contains a wealth of important and scholarly articles 
of direct philosophical interest, particularly in the mediaeval field. Vig- 
naux’s more recent work Nominalisme au XIVe siécle (Montreal, 1948) 
might also be consulted with advantage). Whatever may have been its 
value in the past, the simple antithesis of realism or nominalism now tends 
to create more difficulties than it solves in the investigation of mediaeval 
thinkers. 

Historical research is constantly making it necessary for us to revise 
our estimate of mediaeval philosophers, and timely aid in this connection 
is afforded by the comprehensive picture of the major debates and currents 
of opinion from the xi to the xiv centuries in vol. xiii of Fliche (i.e. in 
Forest, van Steenberghen and de Gandillac: Le mouvement doctrinale du 
Xle au XI Ve siécle, Paris, 1951). The latest edition of M. de Wulf’s Histoire 
de la philosophie médiévale, vol. iii (Paris, 1947) also provides a very different 
picture from that in the edition of twenty-five years ago. Nevertheless, 
its treatment of Ockham has evoked sharp protest from one of the latter’s 
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most active defenders (P. Boehner in Franciscan Studies, ix, 1949). The 
‘silver age’ of scholasticism has failed so far to attract much attention 
from historians, yet it is not without interest to the student of either medi- 
aeval or modern thought. It is, therefore, pleasant to welcome C. Giacon’s 
la seconda scolastica (3 vols., Milan, 1944-50), an extensive contribution 
on the period which embraces the great commentators, Cajetan and Ferrari- 
ensis, the rise of the Jesuit schools and universities under Pereira and Suarez, 
and the many important contributions to jurisprudence and the foundation 
of international law by Vitoria and others. Lastly, mention should be 
made of the very important contribution made by E. De Bruyne on aesthetic 
theory and artistic practice, from Boethius down to the end of the xiii 
century, in his Etudes d’esthétique médiévale (3 vols., Bruges, 1946). 

Such general works, however carefully compiled, remain nevertheless 
a poor substitute for direct acquaintance with the original writers. But 
the many difficulties in securing such acquaintance with the mediaeval 
philosophers have long provided traps for the unwary. These difficulties 
have called forth a valuable book from M. D. Chenu, Introduction a Il’ étude 
de Saint Thomas (Paris, 1950), which, although it has direct application to 
the study of Aquinas, may be mentioned here. Much of what it contains is 
of general interest and the sort of difficulties it illustrates are common to 
the understanding of any great mediaeval figure. The first half of the book 
concerns the general setting and development of Aquinas’s work as a whole. 
The university and scholastic milieu, the differences and evolution in methods 
of exposition and discussion, and the technical problems of mediaeval Latin 
are first dealt with. Then come two sections of particular philosophic 
interest on the dialectical and historical treatment of ‘ authorities’ and 
upon the methodological flexibility of his constructional procedure. It is 
difficult to exaggerate the value of this for the study of Aquinas. So much 
of what it contains is usually only learnt after much trial and error on the 
part of the reader. Above all it emphasises the dangers of isolating passages, 
not merely from their verbal but also from their structural context. The 
concluding sections of the book contain a detailed examination of Aquinas’s 
individual writings with special attention to their inter-relationship and 
the general evolution of his thought. 


II 


While the great debates of the xiii century, and their later consequences, 
continue to engross most of the interest of philosophers, and while nothing 
comparable with J. Parent’s study of the school of Chartres has appeared 
since the war, some attention has been paid to the earlier period. The close 
affinity between the thought of Anselm and some current ideas, which has 
been widely noted, has been the subject of a penetrating study by 8S. Vanni 
Rovighi in her S. Anselmo e la filosofia del sec. xi (Milan, 1949). At the same 
time the great importance of the Sentences in setting the line of approach 
and rationale of the later debates, which has been well brought out by 
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Chenu, op. cit., has drawn an article from E. Gilson (‘ Pierre Lombard’ jp 
Revue du moyen dge latin, i, 1945) on Peter Lombard’s approach to the 
problem of existence. 

Current differences of opinion on the interpretation of later developments 
make it more than ever important to have an accurate conception of the 
various philosophical attitudes in the pre-university schools, and for this 
we are dependent on the patient work of textual research. We continue to 
await progress of the Aristoteles Latinus, but the Corpus Platonicum hag 
thrown some welcome light on the continuity of a Platonic tradition and 
on the variety of neo-platonic sources used by the mediaevals. (The volumes 
which have so far appeared are well surveyed by H. D. Saffrey in Bulletin 
thomiste, viii). In this connection the pseudo-Dionysian writings are of 
particular interest because of the part they played in the transmission and 
assimilation of neo-platonic thought. There is hardly a writer of importance 
from Scotus Eriugena down to the German mystics who was not directly 
or indirectly influenced by them. Chenu, op. cit., makes some interesting 
observations on Aquinas’s treatment of them and there has been a new and 
valuable edition of his Expositio de Divinis Nominibus (Turin, 1950) which 
gives the Greek text and one of the Latin translations he used ; neither of 
them, however, is critical. This edition has more general interest since it 
contains a study of the corpus Dionysiacum and a short exposition of his 
thought, while at the end of each lectio there are important historical obser- 
vations which help to explain the tradition and add point to Chenu’s remarks, 

William of Auvergne belongs in time to the xiii century, but has hitherto 
been regarded as a representative of an earlier school of thought who kept 
an open mind towards the new aristotelianism reaching the west from 
Islamic sources and used it eclectically. He thus provides something of a 
test case in the current controversies which will be mentioned in the following 
sections. A recent edition of his hitherto unpublished De Bono et Malo (by 
J. R. O'Donnell; Mediaeval Studies, viii, Toronto, 1946) brings out his 
strongly neo-platonic treatment of goodness, and Gilson has written a 
persuasive study, ‘ La notion de l’existence chez G. d’Auvergne ’ in Archives 
d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen dge, xv, 1946, in which he identifies 
William’s theory of existence with that of Avicenna. 


Ill 


Too simplified a view was undoubtedly taken a generation ago of the 
broad complexion and development of mediaeval thought. To-day the 
reader is faced with an almost embarrassing choice of interpretation. The 
very fruitfulness of the hypotheses generally associated with the work of 
E. Gilson has called forth modifications or drawn criticism from a variety 
of sources. Where he and others have emphasised a neo-platonic ‘ essential- 
ist ’ element, common both to the augustinian tradition of the west and to 
the avicennan version of Aristotle, some (e.g. F. van Steenberghen in Aris- 
tote en occident, Louvain, 1946) have questioned the existence of an identifiable 
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augustinian tradition and have insisted more strongly on the development 
of an authentic aristotelian view beginning from early times and gradually 
working to free itself of neo-platonic elements. At the same time an increasing 
number of franciscan scholars who question the more radical implications 
of Gilson’s theory have made important contributions of their own. These 
differences, which are partly historical and partly philosophical, have arisen 
largely out of the attempt to understand and explain the general develop- 
ment which took place in the xiii century and they have an important 
hearing on assessing the philosophical attitude of the major writers of the 
period. This opening of new approaches to the subject is welcome and it 
has produced much new information but it is difficult at present to suggest 
any firm conclusions arising out of it. This is partly due to the obvious 
variations in the criteria used by different writers. In particular it is not 
always clear whether terms such as ‘ aristotelian ’, ‘ neo-platonic ’, ‘ avicen- 
nan’, and ‘ augustinian’ are being used historically, textually, or philo- 
sophically. 

Alexander of Hales is often known only as the recipient of some slighting 
remarks by Roger Bacon and by the doubts thrown by the latter upon his 
massive Summa, but two recent publications may help to make him better 
known. The first (Franciscan Studies, n.s., v, New York, 1945) we owe to a 
centre of franciscan studies which has come into prominence since the 
war. This contains a study of his life and of the sources and structure of 
his Summa, together with a useful bibliography. It also gives a clear and 
interesting account of his metaphysics, claiming that it was strongly aris- 
totelian in character and a clear anticipation of the ‘ theologic’ later developed 
by Thomas of York and Duns Scotus. These articles appeared, however, 
before the publication of the third and final volume of the critical edition of 
Hales’s Summa (Quaracchi, 1948) which laid to rest the question of the 
authenticity and sources of his work. 

The question of the ‘ aristotelianism ’ of the franciscan school has also 
led to a re-assessment of Bonaventure’s philosophy and some recent studies 
have tended to emphasise the general view already presented by Gilson. Of 
these the most important is Da Vinca’s examination of some of the key 
passages for the question in L’aspetto filosofico dell’aristotelismo di S. Bona- 
ventura (Collectanea franciscana, xix, Rome, 1949). An alternative and 
more ambitious and stimulating treatment of the problem comes from E. 
Bettoni: Jl problema della conoscibilita de Dio nella scuola francescana 
(Padua, 1950). He traces the difference in attitude between Alexander of 
Hales, Bonaventure and Duns Scotus on the question of man’s ability to 
know God. The broad consequences of a shift from an illuminationist theory 
of knowledge to a theory of abstraction of aristotelian type are well presented 
and the work gives one of the clearest expositions of developments within 
the franciscan school of Paris. 

The Oxford school of franciscans continues to draw attention, partic- 
ularly in view of the forthcoming seventh centenary of the death of one of 
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its greatest founders, Robert Grosseteste. His interests in philosophy and 
language, the importance of his translation of the later books of the Nico. 
machean Ethics, thus made available to the west for the first time, and his 
contributions to scientific theory and practice, make him worthy of more 
attention than he has hitherto received from British scholars. (A commem. 
orative volume of essays is announced for publication shortly at Oxford, 
and see below, § VIII). Roger Bacon has not wanted for expositors but it 
has been difficult to gather a coherent view of what his ideas were. In an 
attempt to do this T. Crowley examines his attitude to the important ques. 
tion of hylomorphism and the soul in Roger Bacon, the Problem of the Soul 
in his Philosophical Commentaries (Louvain, 1950). A useful biography 
which adds precision to views previously held is followed by a careful exam. 
ination of Bacon’s views on the topic chosen. The author concludes that 
Bacon’s philosophy, though eclectic, was basically aristotelian in character, 
and that this, for instance, accounts for his holding the view of a plurality 
of souls in man. While this conclusion is intelligible it also provides a good 
example of the problem of varying criteria which makes the appraisal of 
present discussions rather difficult. 

The question of the plurality of souls at the biological level is but one 
aspect of the deeper problem of plurality of forms which became the subject 
of such bitter controversy after Aquinas. The presentation of the thomist 
case in the version of Giles of Lessines was edited some fifty years ago, and 
recently Richard of Middleton’s work, traditionally regarded as the out- 
standing presentation of the opposed view, has also been edited, by R. 
Zavalloni : Richard de Mediavilla et la controverse sur la pluralité des formes 
(Louvain, 1951). A critical version of the text and of other unpublished 
documents is followed by a detailed presentation of the whole controversy 
with copious reference to the writers engaged. This forms an important 
contribution on one of the most difficult debates of the xiii century. The 
careful and valuable distinctions drawn by the author between the physical 
and metaphysical aspects of the theory and also between the plurality of 
forms, the plurality of souls, and the allied problem of the nature of the 
rational soul, should do much to prevent misunderstandings which have 
not been absent from earlier writing on the subject and should help to throw 
into sharp relief some of the metaphysical problems involved. 


IV 


Work on Aquinas continues to be so extensive that it would require 4 
survey in itself and only a few publications can be mentioned here. A 
third edition of the standard introduction to his writings by Grabmann has 
been issued (Munster, 1949), and this forms the natural complement to 
Chenu’s study mentioned above. Indices are now available to the Leonine 
edition of the two Summae, and editions, re-editions and translations have 


appeared in such quantity that reference must be made to the appropriate — 


section of the Bulletin thomiste. The English reader may be referred in 
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particular to A. C. Pegis: T'he Basic Writings of St. Thomas, 2 vols. (Tor- 
onto, 1946) ; this handy and readable translation of major portions of the 
two Summae also contains a useful introductory study of the philosophy of 
St. Thomas ; and to Aristotle's ‘ De Anima’ in the Version of William of Moer- 
beke and the Commentary of St. Thomas Aquinas (London, 1951); this also 
contains a valuable introduction. 

The view that Aquinas took a firm grasp on the philosophy of Aristotle 
and utilised it to construct a synthesis of the Christian thought of his time 
has long been commonly accepted. What is at present being debated by 
historians is whether and in what sense the demands of historical explanation 
go beyond this. The hypotheses concerning the developments and contro- 
versies of the xiii century which have been mentioned earlier were, it is 
true, constructed to serve historical explanation and depend for their verifi- 
cation upon historical evidence, but they also bear a philosophical com- 
plexion and it is this which would appear to be engaging much of the present 
discussion. The question whether Aquinas made an important and original 
contribution to philosophy in his own right may well be raised by the his- 
torian, but it can only be answered by the philosopher; both, however, 
may contribute towards a better understanding of the question itself. 

In his own eyes and in the opinion of his contemporaries and successors 
the main point at issue for Aquinas was the distinction between essence and 
existence and his way of treating it. But the interest of the problem of 
the relationship between philosophy and history is not confined to the 
mediaeval period alone, though it is particularly apparent there, and it 
has recently drawn a series of books from E. Gilson on the broad lines of 
philosophical development: God and Philosophy (New Haven, 1941) ; 
I’ Etre et ’ Essence (Paris, 1948); Being and Some Philosophers (Toronto, 
1949). 

The first of these, on the general theme of religion and philosophy, 
examines the varying theistic ideas to be found among the Greeks, the 
Christian and Islamic mediaevals, and modern philosophers. The other 
two, which cover approximately the same ground, are more ambitious. Here 
Gilson attempts to isolate and identify in the history of thought four ultimate 
metaphysical outlooks which are made mutually irreconcilable by their 
varying analyses of being or reality. The platonic, he suggests, identifies 
it -with self-identity, the aristotelian with substance, the avicennan with 
essence, and the thomist with existence. He goes on to indicate an interesting 
historical link between Scotus and Kant via Suarez and Wolff, and in this 
way he characterises modern philosophy as an ‘ essentialism ’ which reached 
its climax with Hegel. 

Whatever views one may have on the conclusions reached, the method 
itself is not without interest at a time when the broad historic treatment of 
philosophic questions is out of fashion. Gilson’s own justification of it in 
the preface to the third of these books is to the effect that ‘ Abstract ideas 
have a resistance and so to speak a solidity of their own. The slightest 
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alteration in their comprehension brings about a corresponding alteration 
in the whole series of their consequences’. Both scotists and hegelians 
might in their several ways see in this remark the beginnings of wisdom, but 
he does not expand further upon it. For most readers the final sections on 
the existentialist metaphysics of Aquinas may well have an air of anti- 
climax and much will depend upon the relative importance which the 
reader attributes to the seeing or the saying of what is at issue. Aquinas 
himself was clearly concerned over the former but many of his contemporaries 
openly stated that it was the latter which was in question. It is thus the 
more regrettable that Gilson seems to have gone out of his way to make 
things difficult in the last chapter on existence and knowledge by presenting 
the question in terms of a logical apparatus so closely connected with the 
philosophical outlooks it is designed to surpass. 

P. Hoenen’s recent attempt to deal broadly with this problem in Ia 
théorie du jugement d’aprés St. Thomas d’ Aquin (Rome, 1946: an English 
translation has appeared in America) is of interest, if only on account of 
the decided opposition it has aroused in thomist circles (see e.g. G. van Riet : 
‘La doctrine thomiste du jugement’ in Revue philosophique de Louvain, 
xlvi, 1948). In a very fully documented study the author attempts to re- 
construct a thomist theory of existential judgments, bearing in mind the 
recent contributions which have been made to the question both in the 
formal and the phenomenological field. The author’s leanings towards an 
intuitionist logic and his identification of the thomist dispositio rei with the 
Sachsverhalt of later writers are among the points which add interest to the book 
even though they may be inadmissible in the context. At least it may stimu- 
late others to produce a more adequate treatment of analogical judgment. 

The averroistic crisis which reached its climax in the third quarter of the 
xiii century at Paris has long drawn attention to its most forthright figure, 
Siger of Brabant, and it was the important work of F. van Steenberghen 
on this writer which gave point to the question of alternative explanations 
of xiii century development already discussed. Recent work on Siger has 
been concerned mainly with textual authenticity and comparison, for which 
see the work of Callus mentioned below in § IX. But there are two studies 
on the averroistic crisis which deserve to be mentioned. D. H. Salman’s 
article, ‘ Jean de la Rochelle et les débuts de l’averroisme latin ’ is partic- 
ularly valuable for its careful analysis of the use of the word ratio at the 
time. R. A. Gauthier’s ‘ Trois commentaires averroistes sur L’ Ethique 4 
Nicomaque’ points to an interesting way in which the later commentators 
modified the earlier radical attitude of the so far unidentified source. (Both 
articles are in Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen dge, xvi, 
1947-8). The crisis was not, however, confined to the lecture halls and to 
philosophical debate, and two recent books give a comprehensive picture 
of its impact on university life and on the literature of the period : G. Paré : 


Les idées et les lettres au xiii® siécle. Le Roman de la Rose (Montreal, 1947) — 


and A. Denomy : The Heresy of Courtly Love (New York, 1947). 
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V 


Duns Scotus has been the subject of so many differing interpretations 
that some authoritative guide to his views has long been awaited. The 
obstacle has not, however, been entirely due to the difficulty of his thought, 
and it is typical that less than a year after the publication of his important 
book, Jean Duns Scot (Paris, 1952) Gilson should write, 4 propos of the new 
critical edition of Scotus’ works (vols. i and ii, Vatican City, 1950): ‘ All 
that has so far been written on Scotus, though not necessarily false, is clearly 
based on no more than an approximation’ (Bulletin thomiste, viii, 1953). 
His own ‘ approximation ’ makes modest claims for itself. Its intention is 
rather to give as clear a picture as possible of some of the fundamental 
positions held by Scotus, than to reconstruct the Scotist system, and in 
this it is highly successful. The author frankly admits that his is but one 
of many possible approaches to the question and makes it clear that he is 
throughout treating Scotus as an important exponent of the ‘ essentialist ’ 
type of philosophy in which he is so interested. This explains why frequent 
comparisons are drawn with the thomist position where historically it would 
be more correct to contrast the position of Henry of Ghent or Giles of Rome. 
The method has undoubted advantages but is not without danger for the 
unwary reader. The opening section on the relationship between philosophy 
and theology is most valuable and clear since it brings out the marked 
‘historic ’ character of the Scotist approach. The assumption of the fall 
of man as an historical fact and of the consequences thereof governs the 
whole of the discussion on the relations between reason and revelation and 
the character and capacity of human knowledge. The following section 
which treats of the demonstrability of God’s existence is also important for 
the light it throws upon Scotus’s attitude to a variety of types of meta- 
physical argument and his discrimination of their value. It is clear that 
Scotus himself was convinced that there could be no conflict between philo- 
sophy and theology since both were concerned with an indivisible truth. 
Between the philosopher of pagan antiquity and the christian theologian, 
however, conflict was intelligible and inevitable since the former was without 
the assistance of revelation. 

While Gilson’s exposition has tended without injustice to emphasise 
the limitations set to the Scotist approach by its ‘ historical ’ setting, others, 
particularly those who do not share his views on essentialism, have insisted 
that these are the occasion only, and not in any way the ground, of Scotus’s 
genuine metaphysical thought. To isolate this thought and to present it 
is the object of a remarkable book by A. Wolter: The T'ranscendentals and 
their Function in the Metaphysics of Duns Scotus (New York, 1946) fully 
reviewed by P. Vignaux in Revue du moyen dge latin, iii, 1947. For Scotus, 
metaphysics is to be identified with the science of transcendentals and in 
an able and comprehensive way Wolter takes us through the complexities 
of his thought on the matter. A preliminary understanding of the techni- 
talities of this subject is as important to the intelligent reading of Scotus 
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as a preliminary understanding of Ockham’s logic is for the reading of the 
latter, so Wolter’s book is of particular value. Apart from this it is probably 
the ablest presentation so far of Scotus’s title to consideration as a philosopher 
in the modern sense. What emerges clearly from it is that Scotus believed 
that he was constructing a science after the pattern of Aristotle’s Meta. 
physics and that this was a rational activity in the sense that it did not 
proceed from premisses of a revealed scriptural nature or utilise such premis. 
ses in its procedure. The De Primo Principio (an edition of which has been 
edited, with translation, by E. Roche, New York, 1949) furnishes the clearest 
and most polished example of this. On the other hand it is equally clear 
from more general considerations that Scotus was convinced that he was 
able to construct his science more surely and more correctly than Aristotle 
or any other pagan philosopher because and only because he was in receipt 
of the divine assistance necessitated by the consequences of the fall of man. 
The problem would appear to lie in the conciliation of these two attitudes. 

The most radical criticism of Scotus, made from the point of view which 
he himself adopts, came from his fellow franciscan William of Ockham. 
The study of Ockham, however, has so far been difficult because we have 
been in an even worse position with regard to his writings than we were 
previously with those of Scotus. But the position is slowly improving now, 
thanks to the publications of the Franciscan Institute of St. Bonaventure, 
New York, and there have been a number of informative books on. this 
important and controversial writer. The most complete and_ balanced 
account of his life which has so far appeared is L. Baudry: Guillaume 
d’Occam. Tome 1. L’homme et ses oeuvres (Paris, 1949). On his philosophy, 
one of the most instructive recent works, R. Guelluy : Philosophie et théo- 
logie chez G. d’ Ockham (Louvain, 1947), is based on a detailed examination 
of the Prologue to Ockham’s commentary on the Sentences. It thus forms 
a useful parallel to the opening section of Gilson’s study of Scotus. The 
theme of Ockham’s Prologue is ‘Can there be an authentic science of the- 
ology?’ Here Ockham unfolds his views on theology and metaphysics, 
and on what constitutes authentic and scientific knowledge. We see the 
position taken up by Scotus carefully stated and then criticised in terms of 
the elaborate logical technique used by Ockham. He clearly thought himself 
justified in replacing the Scotist form of metaphysics with logic, and perhaps 
with good reason. This leads Guelluy to suggest that Ockham should be 
regarded as more conservatively minded than has often been thought. 

A similar view was taken some years ago by E. Moody who stated it 
in terms of Ockham’s defence of nominalism in logic as a necessary founda- 
tion of realism in metaphysics. Thanks to this work and to a number of 
more recent contributions by P. Boehner in Franciscan Studies, vols. v and 
vi, on Ockham’s logical system, we are now in a better position to appreciate 
the true import of his criticism of his contemporaries. A plausible case can 
be made out for the view that he regarded himself as the defender of tra- 
ditional values against the formalism of the subtle Doctor, but it is equally 
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certain that his conception of a realist metaphysics was vastly different 
from those of his predecessors. The consequences for his interpretation of 
moral and political values are noted in § VII below; in metaphysics the 
radical conclusions drawn from his premisses later by Nicolaus of Autrecourt 
have been well illustrated by J. Weinberg in his Nicolaus of Autrecourt 
(Princeton, 1948). 


VI 


The question of ‘ philosophical intention ’ just discussed with reference 
to Ockham is not always easy to distinguish from moral or religious con- 
victions and it is true that much of the opposition to averroism in the xiii 
century was due to the fact that, as a philosophical system, it seemed to 
entail the denial of personal survival and thus to destroy accepted moral 
values. In Thomism and Aristotelianism. A Study of the Commentary by 
Thomas Aquinas on the ‘ Nicomachean Ethics’ (Cambridge, 1951), H. V. 
Jaffa asks whether the views expressed in Aquinas’s commentary provide 
grounds for a genuine moral philosophy acceptable to-day. On a number of 
important points he finds an appeal to revelation which would prevent this. 
His desire to keep to an entirely philosophical text is understandable and 
his choice has given us a useful study, but Aquinas did not consider any of 
the points raised to lie solely within the province of revelation and in fact 
they all concern his philosophical polemics with averroism. 

Some of them at least also belong to a philosophical patrimony going 
back to the Stoic and Greek tradition. A useful article by P. Delhaye, 
‘Lenseignement de la philosophie morale au xii’ siécle ’ (Mediaeval Studies, 
ii, 1949) illustrates how far back in the history of the pre-university schools 
ethics was studied as an autonomous part of the arts course. Based on Roman 
pedagogical practice and linked with the study of rhetoric, particularly in the 
works of Cicero, arts courses played an important part in the transmission of 
Stoic views which later made their mark on the more systematic treatites. 

For a complete view of these developments, however, we are indebted 
to O. Lottin whose four large volumes on Psychologie et morale aux xit* et 
riit® siécles (Louvain, 1942-9) are now all published. The importance of 
these studies, largely based on important and hitherto unedited texts, is 
equal only to the difficulty of treating them in a few lines. The nature of 
free choice, the grounds of liberty, the psychological aspects of moral action, 
natural law and conscience, reason and morality are but a few of the ime 
portant sections to be found therein. The volumes are purely historical ; 
the author’s philosophical conclusions from his studies appear in his 
Principes de morale (2 vols., Louvain, 1947). An important critical notice 
of Lottin’s work by R. A. Gauthier in Bulletin thomiste, viii, 1953, takes up 
the problem of the relationship between praeceptum in the analysis of pru- 
dence and imperium in the analysis of a moral act. Since this point is closely 
bound up with the question of ethical intellectualism and also involves the 
problem of moral imperatives, the notice is particularly valuable. 
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In view of this discussion the publication of a new and much enlarged 
edition of Aquinas’s treatise on Prudence, taken from the Summa Theologica 
IIa Iae, is opportune (S. Thomas d’ Aquin : La Prudence, ed. T. H. Deman, 
edn. 2, Paris, 1949). This gives the Latin version and a readable French 
translation which is followed by explanatory notes to the text. More im. 
portant, however, is the long appendix. In it the author discusses the current 
pejorative connotation which attaches to the word prudence and contrasts 
this with its earlier history from its use in Stoic philosophy. There then 
follows an analysis of Aristotle’s treatment of phronesis and of the important 
changes which were introduced in this respect by Aquinas. The most sig. 
nificant of these is Aquinas’s insistence that while prudence is concerned 
with the doing of particular actions, as Aristotle emphasised, it is also 
concerned with the application of general laws. The consequential discussion 
of the relationship between prudence and conscience is followed by an 
examination of the concept of moral conscience and its connection with 
later moralities of obligation. 

Aristotle’s ‘ magnanimous man ’ finds little favour among modern com- 
mentators, as both Ross and Russell testify, and this changed attitude is 
not without interest for the moral philosopher. In Magnanimité. L’idéal 
de la grandeur dans la philosophie paienne et dans la théologie chrétienne 
(Paris, 1951), an exhaustive study, valuable to students of both Greek and 
mediaeval philosophy, R. Gauthier traces the vicissitudes of the idea from 
Homer down to the xiii century. In the first section, devoted to the Greeks, 
he finds from early times that it wears a double aspect, namely a tendency 
to self-aggrandisement in politics and an emphasis on humility in morals. 
This is followed by a long study of the peripatetic and stoic attitudes to 
this ideal. The second section of the book treats of the assimilation and 
modification of the Greek thought upon the subject by Christian writers 
up to the end of the xiii century. The concluding portion is concerned with 
the relationship between magnanimity and the christian virtue of humility, 
particularly in the developed thought of the mediaevals. 


VII 

Mediaeval political theory has been of general interest for a longer time 
than the contributions of mediaeval writers to other branches of philosophy. 
This is doubtless due to the importance of mediaeval political theories for 
the study of constitutional and political history. But while the broad his- 
torical outline as present by, for instance, A. J. and R. W. Carlyle still holds 
good, there is much which requires revision or sharper definition as a result 
of recent advances in mediaeval studies generally. 

One of the most valuable contributions in this respect has come from 
G. de Lagarde : La naissance de l’esprit laique au déclin du moyen dge (6 vols., 
Paris, 1934-46). This is a detailed study of the part played by Marsilius 
and Ockham in the construction of the modern lay theory of the state. 
Only the last two volumes on Ockham’s logic and philosophical system and 
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on his theories of the relationship between morals and politics concern this 
survey, though the third volume might be mentioned since it is such a useful 
guide to the general theories of the xiii century on politics. 

Lagarde sees no conflict between the philosophical and polemical aspects 
of Ockham’s work and depicts him as a scholar convinced that the mastery 
of language which his logical apparatus provided would enable him to 
solve any problem presented to him. All error he regarded as due to the 
mis-handling of language. Consequently, the application of a correct logical 
technique was all that is required to prevent it. We are then given what is 
probably the best and most complete account yet available of Ockham’s 
views on logic and truth and of its application in the critique of metaphysics. 
The same method is applied in Lagarde’s last volume to Ockham’s criticism 
of moral values and of the relationship between moral and positive law. 
From this it emerges that both Divine and human law must each be com- 
pletely autonomous since each depends irreducibly on an absolutely free 
will. Natural law which is the foundation for moral values depends upon 
the Divine will and in consequence the moral and the political order must be 
regarded as completely independent one of another. Lagarde’s work has 
from the beginning had this thesis in view and to some extent suffers from 
the fact. It has not escaped criticism, e.g. by J. B. Morall: ‘ Ockham’s 
Political Philosophy ’ (Franciscan Studies, ix, 1949), but it remains so far 
the most convincing and best documented study of Ockham’s influence on 
the future development of political life. Ockham’s own application of his 
moral and juridical principles to the construction of a political theory will 
be the subject of Lagarde’s forthcoming volumes. 

In Lagarde’s view, Ockham’s solution of the conflict between the tem- 
oral and ecclesiastical powers, more subtle than that of Marsilius, provided 
r their co-existence in the world by asserting the absolute heteronomy of 

the moral and juridical orders. The occasion for such a solution was provided 
by Scotus’s treatment of Natural Law, recently the subject of an interesting 
study by G. Stratenwerth : Die Naturrechtslehre des Johannes Duns Scotus 
(Géttingen, 1951). 

Some confirmation of this view and its immediate impact on the thought 
of the period is provided by W. Ullmann’s The Mediaeval Idea of Law as 
Represented by Lucas de Penna (London, 1946). The limitations of political 
absolutism in terms of equal and inalienable personal rights already appears 
in Lucas de Penna but Ullmann traces only the legal antecedents of his 
theories. The relation and differences between the mediaeval and the 
modern attitudes to natural rights have been usefully surveyed by A. F. 
Utz in Bulletin thomiste, viii, no. 1152. For the history of the relationship 
between natural law and natural rights, see A. P, d’Entréves: Natural 
Law (London, 1951). 
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Vill 

When Frege decided to investigate the logical foundations of mathe. 
matics for himself since the logicians of his day were unable to give him 
any help, he indirectly contributed to the rediscovery of important advances 
made (e.g. in the propositional calculus) by the mediaeval logicians which 
had remained unknown or unappreciated for centuries. Thanks largely 
to Grabmann for editing texts not previously available and to a number of 
Polish logicians for expounding them, we are beginning to know something 
of the true character of mediaeval logic, but much still remains to be done, 
The Summulae Logicales which was the standard elementary text from the 
mid-thirteenth century has been edited by I. Bochenski (Turin, 1947) and 
the work of Boehner on Ockham’s logic has already been mentioned. More 
recently the latter has produced in his Mediaeval Logic (Manchester, 1952) 
a useful elementary introduction to the systems of several mediaeval writers, 
notably Ockham, Albert of Saxony, and Walter Burleigh. 

In the more general field of inductive method and scientific procedure, 
appreciation has been slower and more difficult. Duhem’s work did something 
to restore a better perspective and much has been contributed by historians 
of science (see the bibliography in Crombie’s book mentioned below). But 
Duhem’s presentation suffered from an intelligible overwillingness to identify 
the mediaeval approach with that of xvii century rationalism. More recently 
A. Maier’s Die Vorlaufer Galileis im 14 Jahrhundert (Rome, 1949) and 
other books have helped to correct this, while the changing view of the 
nature of scientific method during the last fifty years has made appraisal 
of the mediaeval contribution easier. 

The outstanding merit of A. C. Crombie’s recent book: Grosseteste and 
Experimental Science (Oxford, 1953) has been to make clear the under- 
standing early in the xiii century of the importance of controlled experiment 
in the construction of scientific theories and to illustrate some of the practical 
applications which were then made. In developing the view that Grosseteste 
was the first of the mediaevals to show a conscious understanding of this, 
the author, after a brief reference to the xii century, examines Grosseteste’s 
writings on the theory of science and gives an analysis of the methodological 
principles which they exhibit together with their application to physico- 
mathematical problems in the study of optics and the general theory of 
light. The importance of the methods thus described, first in Oxford and 
later in the other universities of Europe, is then outlined and a developed 
example of their results is given in Theodoric of Freiburg’s explanation of 
the rainbow. Their transmission to a later period and their place in the 
historic foundations of the modern theory of experimental science is dis- 
cussed in a concluding section. Crombie concludes that ‘ Despite the enor- 
mous increase in power that the new mathematics brought in the xvii 
century the logical structure and problems of experimental science had 
remained basically the same since the beginning of its history some four 
centuries earlier’. This conclusion would appear to be justified but certain 
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further remarks seem at least to imply that the author finds historical 
justification for the view that all inductive problems can be dealt with by 
the methods outlined. This is less obvious and it serves to illustrate a certain 
looseness, apparent in many parts of the book, in relating the methodological 
principles discussed to the general philosophical views of their authors. To 
do this adequately would of course take not one but many books, but it 
would be required if the implication mentioned above were to be made good. 
For example, with regard to the principle of economy, Ockham’s own for- 
mulation (which is not mentioned) is ‘ nulla major est ratio’ and this is an 
accurate version of the principle of equipossibility required for a calculus 
of chances. Furthermore Ockham uses it as a function of evidence and in 
this he differs both from his predecessors, who used it in an ontological 
sense, and from later writers, who applied it to a peculiar state of mind. 
But though he applied it in precisely the same way as it is applied to-day, 
it is necessarily bound up with his theory of evidence and it was this which 
enabled Nicolaus of Autrecourt to use it with devastating effect against 
Ockham’s own position. Lagarde’s criticisms also rest upon this point. 

Finally, though Crombie has made out a good case for accepting Grosse- 
teste as the originator of experimental method in the West, he has not 
suggested any precise historical reason for this. Might it not be more than 
mere coincidence that he was the first to translate the latter half of the 
Nicomachean Ethics? The importance in particular of the sixth book in 
raising the problem of contingent particulars and in transposing the problem 
of knowledge from the formal to the dispositional key has not yet been 
adequately explored. 


IX 


The systematic study of the mediaeval philosophers of the Christian 
West began some seventy years ago. An admirable account of the course 
of this development is to be found in M. D. Knowles : ‘ Recent Advance in 
the History of Mediaeval Thought ’, Cambridge Historical Journal, ix, 1947, 

A useful review of important works of textual production and criticism, 
which have been excluded from this Survey, has been made by D. A. Callus : 
‘Ten Years of Research, 1940-50 ’, Dominican Studies, iv and v, 1951-2. 

The preoccupation of post-cartesian philosophies with a critique of 
knowledge has naturally led neo-scholastic writers to seek answers to this 
problem in the works of the mediaevals, particularly of Aquinas. The 
history of these attempts over the last hundred years in Belgium, France, 
Germany and Italy has been ably traced by G. Van Riet in L’épistémologie 
thomiste (Louvain, 1946). The work of the Louvain Institute under Cardinal 
Mercier, and P. Maréchal’s penetrating exposition of the Kantian position 
in relation to the philosophy of Aquinas, are fairly well known. So also are 
the contributions of J. Maritain or E. Gilson. But Van Riet’s is the first 
attempt to give a systematic account of these and many lesser known 
contributions which are of value, With its full documentation it forms an 
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admirable book of reference. The highly dialectical character of the ap- 
proach and the apparent variety of conclusions reached is also of considerable 
interest. While this might seem to lend point to the author’s appeal in his 
concluding remarks that Thomists should put their epistemological house 
in order, one might question whether this is altogether feasible, at least 
within the terms apparently envisaged in his brief conclusion. 

L. B. Geiger, in ‘ Aspects du thomisme contemporain ’ (Revue des sciences 
philosophiques et théologiques, xxxiv, 1950), has surveyed recent works which 
seek to present or assimilate the metaphysical problems raised by the medi- 
aeval systems. The bulk of these are concerned with Thomism and it is 
interesting to note the rising interest which British writers take in this 
subject. 

Throughout this survey the writer has been indebted to that indispensable 
instrument of mediaeval study, the periodical publications of Le Saulchoir : 
the quarterly Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques, which consists 
mainly of surveys of current literature, the surveys of mediaeval philosophy 
appearing at about two-yearly intervals; and the Bulletin thomiste, which 
appears at intervals and provides lists and reviews of all books and articles 
connected, however tenuously, with Thomism ; vols. vii and viii cover the 
period of this Survey. 


J. G. Dawson 
University of Glasgow. 
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G. F. STOUT 


Stout was Gifford Lecturer in the University of Edinburgh immediately 
after the first World War and he delivered two series of Lectures in 1919 and 
in 1921. In 1931 the first volume of a work based on these lectures entitled 
Mind and Matter was published and a second volume was promised. Stout 
vacated the Chair of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of St. Andrews 
in 1936 at the age of 76, and in 1939 went with his son to Australia. He died 
in 1944. Although he continued to publish articles after 1931, he did no 
serious work on the second volume of his Gifford Lectures after 1935, when 
he went over the lectures with his son, Professor A. K. Stout; nor did he 
himself, beyond making certain minor additions and alterations, attempt 
to prepare them for publication. But he never altered his intention to 
publish and it was understood that, if he died before they were published, 
his son would undertake the task of publication. 

This pious duty is now accomplished, and with punctilious caret. In 
the Editorial Preface Professor A. K. Stout explains how the book has 
been put together (for it is a compound of the First and Second Series of 
Lectures), and what has been omitted. He has also added footnotes through- 
out the work where these were thought necessary. There is a comprehensive 
memoir by Professor J. A. Passmore with details of Stout’s life, an account 
of his chief contributions to psychology and philosophy, and a list of his 
writings. Then follows the text of God and Nature. There is also an excellent 
photograph of Stout which many of his friends and readers will be glad 
to have, for pictures of Stout are scarce indeed. 

The summary of Stout’s philosophical views by Professor Passmore is 
excellent and it is by far the best exposition that has yet been given of a 
philosopher who was striding the scene from 1885 to 1940. He had, of 
course, the advantage of knowing the content of this second volume, an 
advantage which others lacked, but even so, it is a masterly summary. I 
shall forbear adding to the Memoir except in one detail. Stout never men- 
tioned his schooldays, and the memoir, maintaining the same reticence, 
states that ‘ the substantial record of his life begins in 1879, when he entered 
St. John’s College, Cambridge ’. Yet Stout gained a First Class in the Classical 
Tripos and he must have been a competent Classical scholar when he first 
entered the University. It seems worth recording, as a matter of social 
history, if for nothing else, that he attended a private school in South Shields, 
run by Charles Addison, M.A., and his daughter, and that, whatever demerits, 
if any, this institution possessed, the headmaster certainly knew his classics 


1God and Nature. By G. F. Stour. (Cambridge University Press. 1952. Pp. liv 
+ 339. Price 35s). 
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and could teach his apt pupils, and that it was owing to his persuasion that 
Stout went to Cambridge to study. Such schools abounded before the 
Education Act of 1901 and a master that encouraged and ‘ produced’ 
Stout evidently knew what he was about.? 

Now for the contents of the book proper. It is, as I have indicated, 
compounded in that it contains parts of the First and the Second series of 
Lectures, but this does not materially affect the argument. It takes for 
granted the rejection of materialism in the first volume and its purpose is 
first to affirm the Unity of the Universe and second to argue that this Unity 
depends upon the existence of an eternal and universal Mind. It is, in 
fact, a work properly called ‘natural theology’. There are five parts: 
book (i) is Introductory ; book (ii) ‘The Unity of the Universe’; book 
(iii) ‘ Matter and our knowledge of it’; book (iv) ‘ The Universal Correlation 
of Mind and Matter’; book (v) ‘ Mind and our knowledge of it ’. 

In the introduction, Stout considers the method of approaching the 
problem of the nature of the universe and man’s place in it. How far ought 
we to be merely ethically neutral, pragmatic, critical, agnostic, intellectually 
curious? As against Russell and Schiller and Spencer he argues that no 
one in fact is ethically neutral, nor merely pragmatic, and, against Spencer, 
that his agnosticism is nescience. ‘It is plain that if anything is unrelated 
to what we know, we can have no ground for asserting that it exists at 
all’. On the other hand, there is a proper form of agnosticism, that of 
finite beings, and the philosopher must sift the core of this and determine 
its limits. But intellectual curiosity is not enough either, for man is both 
mind and body ; he is an ethical being, and so far active, and the business 
of the philosopher is, by critical reflection, to weigh these various elements 
and come to a reasoned conclusion. In short, as philosopher, he must analyse 
and assess, but with due emphasis on the dictum that ‘ living is more than 
philosophising ’. Above all, common sense beliefs must be duly weighed 
and, if I may put it in this way, the intellectual assent to the proposition 
“God exists’ carries with it much more than intellectual assent ; indeed, 
more bluntly still, unlike the proposition ‘The moon has another side’, it 
carries an imperative with it. Much in this introduction is not new, but it 
is excellently said. 

In book (ii), The Unity of the Universe, the first two chapters are in 
the main a criticism of the early Russell, the Russell of the Problems of 





*Friends of Stout will, I am sure, delight in this extract from a letter I received 
from Miss Amy C. Flagg, of Chapel House, Westoe, So. Shields, dated 10 vi. 48: ‘ Dr. 
Stout was educated at Addison’s private school. This does not in itself explain much 
but Charles Addison, M.A., was what might be termed a “ character’’. He was & 
brilliant classical scholar, a man of violent temper and, in later years, extremely eccen- 
tric. His daughter, who died a year ago, was a friend and contemporary of my mother 
and I have often heard her say “ poor Janie ”’ could read Greek and Latin like English 
but could never boil a kettle or mend her clothes. Miss Addison assisted her father at 
his Academy for Young Gentlemen, at 10 Charlotte Terrace (opposite the Town Hall), 
Westoe, from a Parliamentary point of view but not from common usage. From what 
I heard my parents say Dr. Stout was a great favourite of Mr. Addison and he coached 
him and got him sent to College ’. 
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Philosophy, in which he attacks Hegel and the fruitfulness of Metaphysics 
generally. The third chapter contains the first statement of Stout’s own 
view of Universals which appeared later in his British Academy Lecture 
of 1921, entitled ‘ The Nature of Universals and Propositions ’. Stout rejects 
Hegelianism, or at any rate, the English development of it by Bradley and 
Bosanquet, on the ground that sometimes it argues from contradictoriness 
to incompleteness and sometimes from incompleteness to contradictoriness, 
and from both to the unreality of the parts and the reality of the whole. 
But self-contradictions are sometimes resolved by completing their context, 
incompleteness does not always lead to contradiction, nor to unreality, nor 
is self-consistency completeness. He concludes that infinite collections and 
series (e.g. of space and time) are incomplete and must be made intelligible 
by reference to an Independent. In short, he seems to accept the argument 
from dependent being to an Independent, the argument from contingency. 
He later gives reasons why this Independent must be a Mind. 

Stout attacks Russell’s theory of knowledge because it makes Meta- 
physics impossible. Like Hume, Russell argues that particulars are complete 
im themselves and, this being so, we cannot argue from our knowledge of 
any part to a statement about the whole. Stout thinks that ‘ the character 
of its parts is capable of supplying a clue to the character of the Whole ’. 
The nerve of Russell’s attack depends on the distinction that he draws 
between Knowledge by Acquaintance and Knowledge by Description. This 
is used in such a way that we are acquainted with certain existents in their 
completeness, without their relations, and from this acquaintance nothing 
whatever can be known about other existents. Knowledge by Description, 
as regards existents, falls back on Knowledge by Acquaintance ; therefore 
it follows that Metaphysics is impossible. Stout argues that all Knowledge 
is Knowledge about and that there is no Knowledge by Acquaintance, 
although, of course, some things are present to us. Now when anything is 
presented to us, e.g. in sense, we judge about it; but what is presented is 
always partial and schematic and is known to be such. Advance in Know- 
ledge about consists in filling in the details, ordering the items in certain 
defined systematic ways, e.g. ordering spatio-temporally, fitting into a 
material world, or a spiritual world or both. If it be granted that we can 
know a part to be part of a whole without knowing the whole in detail, then 
metaphysics is possible provided that there are clues in the initially presented 
part which specify the line of arguing. His fundamental thesis is that all 
our knowledge is essentially incomplete in details but that, in principle, we 
can see how to complete it, although we never shall, and in particular that 
we know that the Universe is a Unity and indeed that it depends for its 
Unity on a Universal Mind. Metaphysics is then justified as a form of 
enquiry and Russell’s wse of Knowledge by Acquaintance to deny this is 
illegitimate, because Knowledge by Acquaintance is in fact Knowledge by 
Description or Knowledge about. Actually the rest of the book is a vindica- 
tion of this main point. 
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The chapter embodying the theory of Universals is also used against 
Russell, although it can stand in its own right. Stout is concerned to main. 
tain that a thing is a complex unity of its characters and as he holds that 
it is logically possible for two distinct things to be identical in all respects, 
it follows that their characters are particular. The theory has been examined 
on a number of occasions and is, in some respects, akin to Russell’s present 
theory, if we except his reservations about similarity. My main difficulty 
with the presentation of it in God and Nature is that possibilities are said 
to be objective, i.e. real ; these seem to be not particular, i.e. not instanced, 
yet they belong to the distributive unity of a universal, which universal 
is itself just the instances. A possibility then seems to be actual, i.e. real; 
but qua actual, it then ceases to be a possibility. Stout sees the point and 
tries to get round it by saying that the possible is real when contrasted with 
the merely apparent, but I do not follow his argument here (p. 101), nor do 
I see how the reference to a Universal Mind helps in these matters. Stout 
did once remark in conversation to me that it would be absurd to hold that 
‘ possibilities were real’ without referring them to a Divine Mind, but how 
this fits in with his views about the nature of a Universal as being the Dis. 
tributive Unity of its instances I do not understand, unless God views all 
the instances of a Distributive Unity and only one is apparent to us; but 
if this is so, again possibilities are actualities. No doubt the misunderstanding 
is my own. I am, however, in sympathy with Stout’s fundamental premiss 
that gives rise to the view, namely that thinking is not creating. The diff- 
culty for a philosopher in accepting creation in any form is that one can 
only blink one’s eyes in amazement and incredulity. It is a challenge to 
explanation, not a substitute for it. 

The section, Matter and Our Knowledge of it, is the longest section in 
the book (p. 110-201) and contains a full statement of Stout’s theory of 
perception, both psychological and epistemological. I have always con- 
sidered that on the psychological side his theory of perception has been 
unwarrantably ignored by psychologists and philosophers alike. His initial 
starting point that an individual perceives himself as a body-mind aware 
of and living in a material world sensibly presented seems to me psycho- 
logically plausible. Advance in understanding consists in correlating the 
sensibles inductively, and epistemologically any belief appearing at all 
stages (e.g. that there is material) must be taken as a bit of knowledge. 
Further, Stout’s distinction between internal and external perception of the 
body is original and fruitful on the psychological side. But I confess that 
when he passes from psychology to discuss the philosophical aspects of 
perception I find little enlightenment. ‘The externally objective order does 
not connect sensa with each other, but only the external data which we know 
by their means. Sense-presentations are the ultimate source of all knowledge 
of physical objects : but they are never physical objects themselves ’ (p. 199). 
Yet ‘The intuitive knowledge of existentially present contents of sense- 
experience is therefore a knowledge of matter as it is in itself—fully determin- 
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ate concrete and positive, not relational, abstract and schematic’ (p. 200). 
Stout, like Russell, seems to think that community of structure between what 
issensibly presented and what is necessary to ‘ trace the external order ’ (vide 
Locke, a circle in idea is the same as a circle in existence) gives the necessary 
clue to more adequate knowledge of matter, yet we know, in a sense content, 
matter as it is in itself. Why then all the fuss? If chalk is material and 
chalk is sensibly presented as white and if what is sensibly presented as 
white is known as belonging to matter in itself, why all this rigmarole of 
matter as phenomenon and matter as it is itself? Stout seems to think 
that the problem is solved by saying that all sensible qualities belong to 
matter, and as we go along we get to know more of them and also of the 
primary qualities, only the knowledge of the latter is ‘less inadequate ’. 
The trouble is that we find ourselves in a contradiction. It is not a matter 
of adequacy or inadequacy ; it is a matter of sense or nonsense, as Stout 
well knew. 

I cannot but feel that Stout must have known full well the unsatisfactory 
nature of all this part of his book. Much stress is laid on the concept of 
adequacy and degrees of adequacy and this stands badly in need of explana- 
tion and receives none. But I must hasten to add, on this whole question 
of perception and sensibles, that Europe is thickly sown with the corpses 
of distinguished men who have died in the attempt to conquer its terrain. 
Readers who know only Stout’s work on psychology, it is worth adding, 
will be surprised to read that sensibles are material. 

In section (iv), The Universal Correlation of Mind and Matter, Stout 
considers the nature and correlation of Mind and Matter in ourselves and 
passes on to the question of their universal relationship within the Universe. 

He views the relationship between Mind and Matter in human individuals 
not merely as a relationship between sensibles and brain process as scientifi- 
cally conceived—this is a relationship between matter as phenomenon and 
matter considered as it is in itself—but as a relationship between myself 
as a knowing, feeling, and willing subject, the sensibles which are mine and 
that portion of matter which is my body. As he has failed to make clear 
his doctrine of matter (our knowledge of it, by hypothesis, is inadequate), 
80 also he fails to make clear, in finite individuals, the nature and connection 
between the subjective modes of consciousness, the sensibles and matter 
as it is in itself. The subjective modes and brain process begin and vary 
together (p. 235), the sensibles and physical process in the brain are a ‘ con- 
nexion’’ between matter as phenomenon and matter as it is in itself, the 
detailed nature of matter is unknown but it is part of a ‘ Universal presenta- 
tion continuum which constitutes the whole material world as it is in itself ’. 
I shall state the doctrine baldly and leave the interested reader to turn to 
the text. Sensibles are phenomena, excerpts from a presentation continuum 
which in its entirety is the material world ; in the primary qualities the 
nature of the continuum is more adequately conceived, but even so our 
knowledge of matter is always inadequate. Our minds, conceived as know- 
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ing, feeling, and willing subjects, are tied tu a portion of this continuum, byt 
are themselves inadequately conceived. Both ourselves as finite beings and 
matter as known and conceived are known and conceived as dependent 
Being and depend upon a Universal Mind. But the Universal Mind dogs 
not create, but control. God is a sensory and an intelligible Being. Matter 
is sensible and eternal but controlled by Universal Mind. The theory lacks 
detail and proof and makes the very most of the concept of * inadequacy’ 
and ‘degrees of adequacy’. Stout considers and rejects monadism and 
mind-stuff ; materialism as an explanation was rejected in Mind and Matter, 
He thinks that the only hopeful line of enquiry is one in which Universal 
Mind directs, but does not create, a sensible material, inadequately con. 
ceived, but sufficiently known, in which finite minds arise under the 
appropriate conditions. 

In Book v, Mind and our Knowledge of it, Stout discusses first our 
knowledge of our own mind, next of other finite minds and finally ou 
knowledge of God. It is argued that we are not ‘ acquainted’ with ou 
own mind, nor do we infer its existence, we know it through states like 
desiring, being dissatisfied with, which ‘ can neither be nor be known except 
as a phase in the life-history of a subject’. More accurately, for my ex. 
pression of this is misleading, we are acquainted with the subjective states, 
but these, e.g. desiring, striving, by their very nature present a self which 
is not known either by acquaintance or by inference. Some empiricists 
will demur. I can only comment that if we take seriously statements like 
‘I tried very hard’, then Stout must be very near to the truth. Minds 
other than our own are known in knowing our own mind. This follows 
from a thesis that was the basis of most of Stout’s philosophy, namely that 
we cannot think nothing or account for a new thought from nothing. Thought 
is never creative. We do think that there are other minds, therefore there 
must be a basis in re. We have immediate knowledge of the fact. Confirma- 
tion is given abundantly as our experience develops. If it be queried ‘ What 
is it that is thus originally known?’ I can but suggest that the state of 
mind called ‘ perception ’ as distinct from ‘sensing’ is notoriously hard te 
analyse and there might be much more in it than philosophers have hitherto 
been ready to admit. Stout uses the word ‘ knowledge’ and some will 
cavil, but, in his defence, or to his aid if not defence, he would bring in the 
concept of adequacy. He considers that there is a primary demand for 
positing a Universal Mind and reflectively this is strengthened by an inter- 
esting defence of the argument from design. 

Chapters XVII-XX deal with the nature of mind and the light that 
this throws on the nature of knowledge and the universe. Its argument is 
that mind knows (inadequately), explores, and desires. It is a unity witha 
correlate, the Unity of the Universe—imperfectly known and an object of 
desire. There is no cognitive act ; knowing is a logical precondition of all 
subjective acts or states : nor is there a pure Ego; the mind has the ‘ unity 
of a complex’. Its object is ‘formal’ being which can become ‘ objective 
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being’. He argues that this is impossible without positing either that there 
were always finite minds or a Universal Mind (p. 285) and he holds that the 
first entails the second, but as the correlate of mind is the unity of the 
object, mind is not an accidental feature in the Universe and ‘ Knowing 
and being are inseparably united as alternate and co-essential aspects of 
the Universe as a Whole’. He thus calls himself an Idealist, but sharply 
distinguished from those Idealists who argue that mind is creative. I can 
only comment that if we are going to write of mind and knowledge, will and 
desire, and not substitute for it writing about noises and scribbling, much 
of Stout’s analysis must be taken seriously and the standard of philosophical 
writing in the chapters XVII and XIX seems to me to be very high indeed. 

The whole enquiry into the nature of mind and knowledge leads to the 
last chapter on Good, Evil and God. Stout is further away from Spinoza 
than I had reason to believe and nearer to orthodoxy, if there is such a 
thing, but he breaks with the traditional Christian belief in Creation. God 
is known through our finitude and the absolute good through our desires. 
Much that has been the constant theme of mystic, poet and philosopher is 
argued and expounded with dignity and restraint, and, if the reader asks 
for more, Stout would, I think, reply that from the nature of the case, not 
much more can be said. 

But how to sum up the book? First let me say that through the whole 
topic of the two volumes of Gifford Lectures, Stout moves with the firmness 
of a master over the entire field. He is at ease in the immense complexity 
and richness of European thought, with all its subtlety, variety, and fecun- 
dity. He uses the great mass of European thinkers and turns them into a 
system of his own, with imagination, skill, and restraint. He writes lucidly, 
with dignity and with leisurely grace. Philosophy has altered since 1920 
in its theme and method. Natural Theology is unfashionable ; some say 
nonsensical. A review is not a commentary and many of Stout’s tenets 
stand in need of detailed comment : but I believe that on some points most 
philosophers would find some enlightenment and that very few philosophers 
could have undertaken this theme with so much success. As to Natural 
Theology, individual philosophers may choose to do what they will. Human 
nature being what it is, it is preposterous to assume its demise. 


J. N. Wricut 
University of St. Andrews. 
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PROBABILITY 


In this very important book! and in a second volume (not yet published) 
Professor Carnap proposes to construct a system of inductive logic. Defin. 
itions are to be laid down and theorems derived in accordance with the 
semantic approach to logic, familiar to readers of his earlier works. Exacti- 
tude, one of his aims, is sought by the use of symbolic logic and of a meta. 
language incorporating a formidable number of special symbols, Gothic 
characters, subscripts, etc. Author and publisher, however, have done 
everything possible by means of summaries, cross references and the excellent 
table of contents and index to make it easy to skip what is not germane to 
one’s immediate interest and to find the explanations of whatever is not 
self-explanatory. 

Carnap’s aim throughout is to elucidate the concept of probability, the 
plain man’s guide of life and the test by which the working scientist accepts 
or rejects his hypotheses. He begins with a lengthy and valuable discussion 
intended to identify informally the concept to be elucidated, as a logical 
concept contrasted with the factual concept of the frequency of a property 
in a population. But his main task is to provide a ‘ rational reconstruction’ 
of it, i.e. to represent what is tenable in popular and scientific references to 
probability and, where these references involve confusions, to suggest 
improvements upon current usage. In particular, he hopes to show that 
it is in all cases significant to say that h is rendered probable by e to a degree 
which can be measured by a positive rational number belonging to the 
interval from 0 to 1, both inclusive. But, in view of the possibility that, as 
contended by Keynes and others, we cannot in general go further than to 
say that, given e, h, is more probable than h,, an outline of a comparative 
inductive logic is provided in Chapter VII. 

Assuming that it is meaningless to say that h is probable unless in relation 
to some evidence, Carnap chooses, on grounds of convenience, to work with 
sentences rather than with propositions (or what is expressed by sentences). 
This leads to his basic formula, the degree of confirmation of (the sentence) 
h in relation to (the sentence) e : C(h,e). 

The essence of the concept of probability, or degree of confirmation, is 
according to Carnap, the notion of an overlap of meaning between h and ¢. 
Inductive logic is, he holds, concerned with partial overlap of meaning just 
as deductive logic is concerned with total overlap or total exclusion of one 
meaning by another. This is made more precise by means of the concept 
of range. The whole truth about the world, so far as it can be stated in 4 
given language, is given in a state-description, i.e. in the collection of state- 
ments taking in turn every individual namable in the language and asserting 


1Logical Foundations of Probability. By Rupotr Carnap. (London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul. [1952]. Pp. xviii + 607. Price 42s). 
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about each that it has, or has not, each of the mentionable qualities. Any 
two state-descriptions, since they must differ in that one denies at least 
one statement which the other affirms, are logically incompatible ; but of 
all the state-descriptions possible one at least must be true, so that the 
disjunction of all state-descriptions in a given language is tautologically 
true. The range of any given sentence (atomic sentence or conjunction or 
disjunction of atomic sentences) is defined as the class of state-descriptions 
in which it holds. 

The problem of assigning a numerical value to C(h,e) is accordingly that 
of evaluating the overlap of h and e, i.e. the overlap of their ranges. This in 
turn requires us to find numbers representing the ranges of h and e respec- 
tively. This might be done by relating their respective ranges to the tauto- 
logically true disjunction of all state-descriptions ; but for reasons to be 
fully developed in Vol. II Carnap chooses a more complicated function. This 
he calls the null confirmation of h (or e). On this basis he proposes the fol- 
lowing formula for the degree of confirmation of h by e :— 

C(h,e) = null confirmation of (A & e) 
y null confirmation of (e) 

This formula, which is the basis of Carnap’s whole theory, receives far 
less elucidation than it needs. On the face of it, Carnap appears to be saying 
that the fundamental and irreducible concept of the degree of probability 
conferred on h by e is in fact reducible to a comparison of the probabilities 
of h and e separately. But is not this a double contradiction, first in reducing 
aconcept which should be irreducible and secondly in suggesting that there 
can after all be a concept of confirmation which does not involve relation 
to evidence ? And if we allow the reduction once, shall we not embark upon 
an endless regress ? 

Carnap’s answer would, I imagine, be on the following lines. The con- 
cept of null confirmation is not the concept of a non-relational probability ; 
this would indeed be self-contradictory. Rather, it is the limiting case of 
the original relational concept, in which one of the terms is of a peculiar 
sort, viz. not a factual sentence but a tautology. Hence what he is doing 
in his formula for C(h,e) is not to reduce the relational concept of probability 
to something which is not relational. Rather, he is providing a recursive 
definition of a concept which is irreducibly relational. He is saying that 
the nature of the relation, when it holds between factual sentences, depends 
upon further exemplification of the same relation holding between these 
sentences respectively and a term of an exceptional kind. The exceptional 
(tautological or factually null) character of this term enables us to halt the 
threatened regress, since (on Carnap’s assumptions about language) it 
provides a standard of comparison which forms a basis for the numerical 
calculation. 

It might still be objected that the quotient of two null confirmations 
may represent a comparison of h and e in respect of their credibility, but 
fails to show what is really required, their overlap of meaning. This would 
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be met by pointing out that the numerator of the fraction represents the nul] 
confirmation of the conjunction of h and e, the ratio of which to the denomina. 
tor diminishes, in accordance with the axioms of the calculus, in proportion to 
the independence of h and e, and increases in proportion as they overlap, 

If we can assume that this quotient correctly represents the degree to 
which h and e overlap in meaning and hence the degree to which e if it 
were true would confirm h, the main problem is to choose a measure to 
represent, more appropriately than comparison with the disjunction of 
state-descriptions, the null confirmation of a given sentence. The technical 
parts of the present volume are concerned with preliminary discussions lead. 
ing up to the choice of a measure-function for null confirmation, and with the 
application of these general notions to the logic of relevance and irrelevance 
and of the estimation of unknown quantities, in particular of frequencies. 

This brief summary leaves many questions unanswered. In the process 
of ‘ reconstruction ’ have not the vague concepts of ordinary, and even the 
more precise concepts of scientific, thinking been rationalized out of all 
recognition ? The explanation of confirmation in terms of overlap of meaning 
seems plausible enough. But does not the definition of range in terms of 
state-descriptions bring into consideration all kinds of entities which are 
entirely irrelevant to what anyone has in mind in considering the bearing 
of evidence on a hypothesis? Can concepts explained in reference to a 
model ‘ language ’ containing just three proper names, two one-place predi- 
cates and the truth-functional constants, retain significance, even with the 
help of the mathematical notion of limit, when applied to the complex 
languages of the market place or the laboratory? Is the fundamental 
formula for degree of confirmation proof against the objections which might 
be brought against it? Above all, is it not a mistake in principle to hope 
that degrees of confirmation can be given exact numerical expression ? 
Many such questions are discussed in the book but not all, it may be felt, 
receive convincing answers. 

I do not propose to offer an assessment of the technical parts of the book ; 
for which, in any case, the time will not be ripe until, with the publication 
of the second volume, the adequacy of the system can be discussed in the 
light of a comparison, therein to be offered, of its consequences with those 
of other possible theories. But whether or not Carnap is successful in estab- 
lishing the possibility, by his methods, of measuring the degree to which 
a conclusion is supported by the evidence, this book will remain of great 
value. On the technical side, it provides a masterly example of what can 
be done by abstract methods. And nobody who follows the informal dis- 
cussions which occupy a substantial part of the whole, can fail to see, far 
more clearly than before, both what people do mean when they talk about 
probability and what it would be desirable that they should mean. My own 
feeling is that the book may well prove to be, if not the most original, still 
for philosophers the most illuminating work of its distinguished author. 


D. R. Cousin 
University of Sheffield. 
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The Place of the Categories of Being in Aristotle’s Philosophy. By L. M. de Rtsx. (Assen - 

van Gorcum & Co. 1952. Pp. iv + 98. Price fl. 9.50). 

The obvious problem concerning Aristotle’s ‘doctrine of predicates’ 
(‘ categories ’) is whether Aristotle, in distinguishing ten categories, supposed 
that he was distinguishing ten classes of expressions capable of occurring 
in the predicate-place in a statement, or whether he supposed that he was 
distinguishing ten classes of entities of which the ten classes of expressions 
just mentioned would contain the names—or indeed whether he did not 
see this distinction and so confused the two enterprises, or thought it an 
improper one and so identified them. Or—to put the same thing in different 
words—did he intend his remarks on categories as a contribution to logic 
or to metaphysics, or to both ? 

Dr. de Rijk concerns himself with this problem, and also with the ques- 
tion whether the doctrine changes between the Categories and the Meta- 
physics (etc.). He argues that the doctrine is always both logical and meta- 
physical, but that it does develop, in that the Metaphysics does not retain 
the distinction between zpo7y and devrepa ovcia, This Dr. de Rijk interprets 
as a shift of emphasis from the logical to the metaphysical import of the 
doctrine, on the ground that the distinction between zpoérn and devrépa otcia 
is only important to Aristotle for logical reasons, namely that expressions 
for mpérac oveiac cannot occur as predicates. It may be noticed, however, 
that in Cat. 1 a 20 sqq., to which Dr. Rijk refers, Aristotle passes from the 
phrase 7a Kal? troxepéevov AeyCpeva (a prima facie logical phrase) to ra év 
iroxeevy dvta (a prima facie metaphysical one) as if he thought them 
alternatives, which makes one more inclined to say that Aristotle is here 
confusing logical and metaphysical considerations, than that he is primarily 
interested in one or other. 

Dr. de Rijk’s argument is learned and thorough, but I do not find it 
altogether convincing. What I miss is any discussion of the things Aristotle 
says in the light, not of each other, but of the subject-matter he must have 
been thinking about. In his categories-doctrine Aristotle was thinking 
things out for himself and therefore he must have had his eye on the facts. 
No exegesis can therefore be entirely satisfactory, as it seems to me, if it 
confines its attention to the things he said in his attempt at describing the 
facts he noticed. I am prepared to wager, for example, that there are many 
things in the Categories that Aristotle said, not because he believed what 
they apparently assert, but simply because he had not realised the importance 
of the distinction between the ‘ formal and material modes of speech ’. 

On a point of detail, I have grave doubts about Dr. de Rijk’s interpre- 
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tation (pp. 35-43) of Aristotle’s efvac xa’ aito of Metaphysics 1017 a 22 ag 
‘the essential unity of predicate and copula’. Certainly Aristotle believes 
in this essential unity (i.e. that ‘S is P’ does not mention S, P, and being, 
but only S and being-P); but in contrast to efvur xara cupP_eByxds (e.g. 
‘The musical man is building ’) this cannot surely be the meaning of «iva 
xa? airé, Surely the correct interpretation is—with Ross—that we have 
efvac xa’ aito whenever S is P as such and not xara cvpPeBnxos—e.g. ‘man 
is an animal ’, or ‘ malaria is a disease of the blood’. Why then does Aris. 
totle say ovaxas yap A€yerar (sc. TA TXApaTa THs KuTyyopias), ToTAVTAYGs Th 
elvac onpa'ver, and go on to argue that dvOpwros vyiaivev érti = avOpwros 
iryuaiver, ete. (1017 a 24, 28)? Clearly these last are examples of efvac xara 
cupPeBuxos; Dr. de Rijk’s view is based on the assumption that they 
must also be examples of «/vac xa airé, (It may be noticed that Aristotle 
does not make clear what he is using them as examples of). I suggest that, 
when Aristotle says that there are as many kinds of ¢/vac xa@ airé as there 
are of ox7parTa xaryyopias, he is to be taken as he is to be taken in Eth. Nic. 
1096 a 28, (where he asserts the predicability of * good ’ in all the categories). 
Here the examples show that his meaning is that there is no category which 
cannot yield a value of x in ‘x is good’. Similarly, I think, he means that 
there are ten kinds of «Zia: xa’ airs because there are ten kinds of subjects 
and predicates for the copula «vr/, and hence ten ways of intrinsically- 
being so-and-so, simply because the meaning of ‘ being so-and-so’ varies 
with the kind of thing you are talking about. Why, then, does he state 
that vyiaiver = iyiaivwy eori, Badife. = Badi{wv eoti? Surely because to 
say, that the number of kinds of évri depends on the number of kinds of 
predicate, is unconvincing unless one reminds the reader that all predicates 
can be put into a form containing é*7(—for which purpose he uses stock 
examples (cf. de Int. 20 a 4). (It is sometimes said that no xu@ atro predi- 
cations lack the «or. But consider—in Greek—the following :—‘ God is 
always active’. ‘ Pleasure completes activity ’.) Thus the ‘is’ in ‘ manis 
an animal ’, ‘ malaria is a disease of the blood ’ and ‘ the good is choiceworthy’ 
will all be examples of eZva: xa@’ airo, but of different kinds because man (and 
animal), malaria (and disease), and good (and choiceworthy) are from different 
categories. 


I. M. CromBIE 


Robert Grosseteste and the Origins of Experimental Science, 1100-1700. By A. C. Cromeig. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1953. Pp. xii + 369. Price 35s). 


Here is a notable contribution to the history of scientific thought. The author 
draws upon exceptional stores of learning in the wide field of early natural philosophy, 
and he buttresses his accounts of the work of numerous pioneers with massive refer- 
ences and quotations. The main thesis is that the experimental and mathemathical 
method was discovered by the Oxford philosophers of the thirteenth century. Valuable 
hints had been provided by the traditional logic of resolutio and compositio, and, despite 
the extreme rationalism of early Scholasticism, there had been a revival of interest in 
the connection between theory and experience. But it was Grosseteste (c. 1168-1253) 
who first envisaged the method of fruitful scientific inquiry. Mr. Crombie explains, 
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with the help of long extracts from the works, the features of this signal advance in 
method. In broad terms, there were two sides to this development. On the one side, 
Grosseteste perceived, more clearly than Aristotle and his disciples, the réle of mathe- 
matics in physical inquiry. His extreme metaphysical rationalism guided him, for he 
embraced the Augustinian tradition and its concern with eternal forms and divine 
illumination. It was from Neo-Platonic beliefs about light, both spiritual and corporeal, 
that his mathematical physics largely sprang. He conceived light to be the first cor- 
poreal form, from which proceeded space, local motion, change, and bodies; and he 
suggested that many qualitative aspects of things, heat, colour, climate and others, 
could be explained by means of the quantitative relations of light. The measurable 
laws of optics, pursued in the study of angles of refraction in mirrors and lenses, and in 
the work on the rainbow, were the basis of all natural explanation. This outlook, 
though it was not yet sufficiently detached from Aristotle’s view of mathematics, in 
which mathematics refers to a restricted type of existence, was a great step towards 
a logic of precise relations and away from the logic of substance and attribute. On the 
other hand, Grosseteste developed, in association with his interest in ‘ lines, angles, 
and figures ’, a method by which theories could be verified by testing their empirical 
consequences, the method of exclusions, in which deductions are made from theories 
and observations refute or confirm them. Mr. Crombie gives instances where Grosseteste 
applied the method ; but it must be admitted that Grosseteste’s experimental results 
are less impressive than his statement of the method. He was, in fact, more a prophet 
of method than an experimentalist, as the author, in one passage, allows. 

Mr. Crombie describes the work of a line of philosophers at Oxford, of whom Roger 
Bacon was the most far-reaching, who elaborated Grosseteste’s method and promoted 
knowledge in mathematics, optics and astronomy. He shows, further, that a theory of 
experimental science essentially continuous with that of the Oxford school can be 
traced through the writings of natural philosophers in Europe down to the seventeenth 
century. Albertus Magnus owed much to Grosseteste; and Mr. Crombie devotes 
considerable space to the influential work of Witelo on optics and of Theodoric of 
Freiburg on the rainbow ; the latter he names a model of experimental procedure for 
all time. It is impossible, in a brief notice, to enter into the author’s accounts of these 
fascinating inquiries. He confines his attention largely to work in the field of optical 
phenomena ; but the long succession of researches into the rainbow, from Grosseteste 
to Descartes and Newton ‘ is a striking example of how a persistent attempt to explain 
a particular phenomenon, by bringing it within the reach of experiment and mathe- 
matics, could lead to a much wider theory ’. 

In the final section of the book Mr. Crombie touches on the bearing of the con- 
ceptions of natural science on the metaphysical questions that absorbed men in these 
centuries. The new modes of explanation threw into prominence interest in the relations 
of phenomena, in contrast to the prevailing interest in substantial causes; but the 
natural philosophers continued to be more concerned with scientific method as a type 
of knowledge than in pursuing particular experimental problems. They were occupied 
with problems of logic and methodology, especially those of theology and metaphysics ; 
the revival of science in the sixteenth century was marked by an interest in special 
problems arising from technology, rather than in the theory of knowledge. Yet despite 
the powerful techniques invented in the seventeenth century, the method and aims of 
experimental science remained basically the same as that which was set forth in the 
thirteenth century. Such is Mr. Crombie’s thesis ; and, though he may have somewhat 
underrated the unfortunate influence of Aristotle’s view of mathematics in relation 
to physics throughout the Middle Ages, his book is a remarkable and valuable achieve- 
ment, both in the detail and breadth of its scholarship. 

M. H. Carré 


John Locke. By D. J. O'Connor. (Harmondsworth : Penguin Books. 1952. Pp. 224. 
Price 2s 6d). 


John Locke. Theoretische Philosophie. By ALFRED KiEmmtT. (Meisenheim: West- 
kulturverlag Anton Hain. 1952. Pp. xviii + 331. Price DM 24). 


The English, it appears, have not the gift of seeing themselves as others see them. 
It takes a German philosopher to grasp and explain the essential points and crucial 
problems of Locke’s philosophy. Dr. O’Connor, for all his clarity and readableness, 
his accurate presentation and astute comment, fails to do this where Dr. Klemmt 
spectacularly succeeds. Perhaps it is unfair to compare a book writtcn primarily for the 
non-specialist with a work of minute and careful scholarship assessable only by the trained 
Philosopher, but surely even an introduction to Locke’s philosophy should draw atten- 
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tion to the really fundamental difficulties in his theories of knowledge in a way which 
properly indicates their source. 

‘To the student who wants to know what is said in the Essay Dr. O’Connor gives 
a clear, well-ordered and intelligible account of Locke’s theory, but he professes to do 
more than this (and his editor claims more for him). He says that he intends to criticig 
Locke’s views, as well as to report them; and criticise he often does. But though his 
criticism sometimes touches the root of the trouble, he seems himself unaware of the 
fact and tends to cloud the issue by introducing linguistic arguments of doubtful rele. 
vance. He is himself an empiricist and possibly it is too much to expect one of his 
philosophical persuasion to be keenly aware of defects in the doctrine which he (not 
altogether accurately) regards as the fons et origo of British Empiricism. Yet he does 
mention the ‘ notorious “ representative theory of knowledge ” ’ (p. 97) without telling 
his non-specialist readers the reason for its notoriety or ever suggesting that it may be 
the real source of the difficulties which he finds in the doctrine of primary and secondary 
qualities or the idea of substance. He maintains that, if it is intended only as ar. 
statement of current scientific theories, the doctrine of primary and secondary qualities 
is unobjectionable, but it is not then epistemological. So far as it is intended to be 
epistemological, primary qualities turn out to be no more than elements in the definition 
of material objects (and Locke’s statements about them accordingly tautological and 
trivial) and secondary qualities no more than a new usage of the term ‘ quality ’ which 
may lead to more confusions than it is meant to remove. Without quarrelling with 
such criticism, we may feel that it does not go to the root of the matter and is liable 
to distract the untried student from the main issue. So also the objection to Locke's 
theory of substance is that he argues ‘ from empirical premises to a metaphysical con. 
clusion ’ (p. 79). But what seems more important is that Locke assumes an unworkable 
metaphysic, the symptom of which is the unknowability of substance as he tries to 
conceive it. When he comes to Locke’s explicit account of the nature of knowledge, Dr, 
O’Connor admits that it is the ‘ least successful part of the whole work ’, but his most 
serious criticisms are (i) to point out the enormity of alleging causes for our ideas that 
must ex hypothesi be unobservable and (ii) to assert that the main point of philosophers’ 
sceptical arguments about the existence of the external world is really linguistic. The 
first of these is apt but the second is surely incredible. 

Dr. Klemmt, on the other hand, despite his obvious admiration for Locke as a 
philosopher, has no illusions about Locke’s errors. He sees that the insistence on simple 
ideas immediately given in sense as the ultimate source of all knowledge commits 
Locke to a position in which consciousness is a closed circle; that to account fora 
knowledge of the world of reality he must nevertheless break through this inescapable 
ring-fence, and that his own ‘ way of ideas’ prevents him from ever doing so. ‘ Aus 
dem Kdfig des Bewusstseins ist nicht wider herauszukommen, wenn man sich erst einmal 
regelrecht in ihn eingeschlossen hat. Es gibt auch keinen Weg mehr hinein, denn alle Vor. 
stellungsweisen, Begriffe und Gesetze, die diese Beziehung von aussen in das Bewusstsein 
hinein auszudriicken scheinen kénnten, wie etwa die Kategorien der Kausalitadt, der Realitit 
oder der Existenz selber, gelten ja nach Locke (als ‘‘ Ideen”’ unter ‘** Ideen”’) alle niir fur 
den Bannkreis der bewusstseinsimmanenten Phdnomene und vermégen ihn nicht zu spren- 
gen’ (p. 127). Consequently, the knowledge of external things is necessarily excluded 
from the only definition of knowledge which Locke can permit himself—the perception 
of the agreement or otherwise of our ideas. 

In the attempt to overcome the difficulty, Locke’s final appeal is to simple ideas. 
But Dr. Klemmt shows that no simple idea can be adequate to the ‘ outer’ existence 
of real things—nor yet any complex idea. For Locke, he asserts, the problem can only 
be one of the relation between ideas, whereas in fact it is always one of the transcendence 
of ideas. 

This incurable alienation of thought from things reveals itself and its consequences 
in every facet of Locke’s doctrine : in his notion of substance, in his consequent doc- 
trine of real and nominal essence, in his nominalist theory of abstraction and in his 
insistence on the particularity of ideas. Dr. Klemmt misses none of this. ‘ Die von 
Locke vollzogene partikularistische Zersplitterung der Wirklichkeit und des vorstellenden 
Bewusstseins ’, he writes, ‘ ist nun allerdings héchst charakteristisch fiir seine Methode. . . 
Ihr zufolge treten Wirklichkeit und Denken grundsdtzlich auseinander und spalten sich 
ihrem Inhalt nach auf .. .’ (p. 91). 

The obverse of this situation is Locke’s total failure to provide a satisfactory theory 
of the relation between immediate apprehension (Anschauung) and thinking (Denken). 
Dr. Klemmt asserts that this question is one which it still behoves the philosopher to 
consider, as none of the contemporary schools has provided an acceptable answer. 
He demands a new logic which will deepen the Kantian synthesis, put the ‘ intellectual 
intuition ’ of German Idealism on a new basis, abandon the abstraction of positivist- 
formalism, correct the phenomenalist insight and systematise the position of existen- 
tialism. 
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Dr. Klemmt also observes and makes clear the connection between Locke’s habit 
of particularisation in epistemology and the appeal to the individual in politics which 
is characteristic of liberalism. While Dr. O’Connor, in an inadequate chapter, fails to 
im (or, it would seem, to appreciate) the spirit of Locke’s political theory, Dr. 
Klommt is fully aware of the character of his thought, and, though he does not directly 
discuss the political treatises, he accurately conveys to his reader their general intention. 
He has an historical sense of Locke’s place in philosophical speculation which Dr. 
0’Connor appears to lack. He is not afraid of metaphysics, though he is well able to 
detect bad metaphysics, and he is not given to linguistic analysis. Consequently, he 
has produced considerably more than what he himself feels to be desirable—‘ ein einiger- 
massen zureichendes deutsches Locke- Buch ’. 

Errot E. Harris 


Hume’s Intentions. By J. A. Passmore. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 
1952. Pp. x + 164. Price 18s). 


This vigorous and refreshing book confines itself to Hume’s theory of knowledge. 
It is at once critical, sympathetic, scholarly and brief. 

Professor Passmore’s aim is to disentangle the various strands in Hume’s philosophy, 
and by seeing how they are related to his main philosophic purpose to understand 
better the inconsistencies of Hume, which ‘ cut too deep ’ to be dismissed as unimportant. 

Professor Passmore is sure that Hume had a philosophic purpose, and that he stuck 
to it. In Book I of the Treatise, and later in the Enquiry Concerning Human Under- 
standing, he tried to provide a new logic for the ‘ moral sciences’. Armed with this 
new instrument he proceeded to the moral sciences, or rather to the other moral sciences, 
Ethics, Criticism, Politics and (presumably) History, for Logic is one of the ‘ moral 
sciences ’, as Hume uses that expression. 

The establishment of the new logic involved a number of tasks : 

(1) To shew that the traditional logic of deductive demonstration is inadequate 
for the moral sciences. 

(2) To provide a logic of probability and judgment, which had so far been lacking. 

(3) To provide a way of eliminating metaphysics in the sense of unverifiable hypo- 
theses. 

(4) To shew that the moral sciences could be as scientific as the physical sciences. 

(a) By showing that unifying and experimentally verifiable hypotheses, comparable 
to that of gravitation in physics, could be successfully used in the moral sciences. 

(b) By showing that the same ‘experimental method’ was applicable to both 
kinds of science. 

(c) By countering any suggestion that the subject matter of moral sciences such as 
Ethics and Politics, which involves judgements of value, is incapable of the exactitude 
and objectivity attainable in the physical sciences. It is to this end, according to Pro- 
fessor Passmore, that Hume insists on the similarity of belief and approval and that 
“Tis not only in Poetry and Music that we follow taste and sentiment, but likewise 
in Philosophy ’. 

In tackling these several tasks, the several aspects of Hume’s philosophy shew them- 
selves—Hume the critic of formal logic, Hume the methodologist, Hume the positivist, 
Hume the associationist, Hume the sceptic. And these are the subjects of the central 
chapters of Professor Passmore’s book, with the addition of a chapter on Hume the 
phenomenalist, which is of a rather different character. For Professor Passmore is 
rightly doubtful if Hume merits this appellation, bestowed on him by those who regard 
his philosophy as essentially the logical conclusion from Locke’s premises, ‘ Berkeley 
without God and the soul’. Professor Passmore admits that there is some foundation 
for this view of Hume, but thinks that it misrepresents both his main purpose and 
his main achievements. He thinks rather that Hume was driven by his acceptance of 
the doctrine of impressions and ideas, necessary to his positivistic task, to a point 
where he had to choose between phenomenalism and scepticism, and chose the latter 
as the less absurd. 

Professor Passmore thinks that the phenomenalistic tendency in Hume is what 
gives to his scepticism the sting of despair we find in some passages. Assurance based 
on probable reasoning only seems inadequate when contrasted with some other in- 
fallible kind of assurance. Hume rightly saw that it was a mistake to contrast it with 
deductive certainty, whose province is entirely distinct ; but he still tended to contrast 
it with the certainty of immediate consciousness by which we know our own impressions 
and ideas. 

Hume may thus be likened to a circus rider riding six horses. And it is no wonder 
that he failed to manage them all. Scepticism tended to run away with him ; logical 
criticism was too carelessly handled ; associationism was not equal to its task ; posi- 
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tivism was wrongly bridled with the doctrine of impressions and ideas; and phen. 
omenalism, by making nonsense of * the modern philosophy ’, i.e. the conceptual system 
of contemporary physics, obstructed the aim of conferring on the moral sciences the 
prestige enjoyed by the physical sciences. 

The most interesting chapters are probably those on the criticism of formal logic, 
scepticism, and Hume’s achievement. 

With regard to the first, Professor Passmore is clearly right in thinking that Hume's 
attempt to analyse logical concepts in psychological terms was perfunctory and un. 
successful, and that it cannot be done in terms of associationism. But is it enough to 
say that these concepts are ‘formal’? If Professor Passmore thinks that not only 
Hume’s, but all other attempts to analyse these concepts in empirical terms are doomed 
to failure, he is surely committing us to a Platonism strange in an admirer of Hume, 

Professor Passmore’s conclusion on Hume’s scepticism is that its aim is excellent— 
to instil caution in judgement and, by confining enquiry to matters of which we have 
plenty of experience, to eliminate superstition and metaphysics and save natural science; 
but that his scepticism inevitably goes too far, and common sense is thrown out along 
with metaphysics. This is certainly true so far as Hume’s conclusions about sense. 
perception and the self are concerned. But I do not agree that it is true of his account 
of probable reasoning. Professor Passmore seems to grant too much validity to Hume’s 
argument that the probability of any judgement is reduced to nothing by successive 
higher-order judgements on the reliability of the methods of judging used, and too 
little validity to Hume’s distinction between good and bad ‘ general rules’. There is 
surely all the difference in the world between a man who judges by the rule that all 
Irishmen are as dull as the few that he has met, and the man who judges by the rule 
that all kinds of men are found in every nation, or still more general rules, such as 
that a variation in the effect implies a variation in the cause. Does Hume really fail 
altogether to tell us what the difference is ? 

These considerations affect Professor Passmore’s final judgements on the achieve- 
ments and importance of Hume. Rightly he points to Hume’s two great lessons in 
logic, that matters of fact are not demonstrable, and that familiarity, not inclusion in 
a rational order of things, makes events intelligible. Questionably he says that the 
true lesson of Hume in epistemology is not that we need an inductive logic, but that 
there is no such thing ; that imagination must be recognised as ‘ a co-partner to observa- 
tion at every stage of our thinking’; that science is a ‘form of human enterprise’ in 
which ‘ speculation, not security is the key-note ’. Professor Passmore does not tell us 
exactly what he means by these statements. Certainly Hume discountenanced any 
Cartesian attempt to make science ‘ safe’ by providing self-evident truths from which 
together with the observations its conclusions logically follow. But this is not the same 
as saying there are no describable criteria for deciding when a scientific theory is estab- 
lished, or for assessing probabilities. And what exactly is the role which the imagination 
is to play ? The use of imagination in devising hypotheses and experiments is familiar 
enough, but was scarcely mentioned by Hume. It is true that we hear much of ‘ pic- 
tures’ both in physics and psychology; the ‘ wave-picture ’, the ‘ particle-picture’, 
the ‘censors’ and ‘thresholds’ of Freud. These might conceivably be regarded as 
developments of the fundamental ‘ fictions’ which, according to Hume, generate the 
vulgar notions of matter and the self, and as indispensable to the progress of science. 
But I do not know if this is at all the sort of thing Professor Passmore means. 


D. G. C. MAcNABB 


Die Objektivitat der Werterkenntnis bei Nicolai Hartmann. By P. EMMANUEL MAYER, 
O.F.M. (Meisenheim: Westkulturverlag Anton Hain. 1952. Pp. 173. Price 
DM 10.50). 


Nicolai Hartmann, Der Denker und sein Werk. Fiinfzehn Abhandlungen mit einer 
Bibliographie herausgegeben von Heinz HetmsorTH und Roserr Herss. (Gét- 
tingen : Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1952. Pp. 312. Price DM 19.80). 


A time like ours which has experienced in its immediate past the overwhelming 
influence of all sorts of theories of relativity in almost all fields of knowledge, seems to 
be ready for anything but a philosophy of objectivity. The repercussions, however, were 
felt in the first place most severely in the study of ethics, and a reorientation became 
necessary in order to save the moral ‘ ought’ from becoming a relational variable in 
the environmental moral context. It was a continental philosopher, Nicolai Hartmann, 
who realised that the task could only be attempted by a comprehensive and systemati¢ 
study of values. 

Father Mayer has produced an accurate and admirable treatise on the crucial problem 
in Hartmann’s theory: How can the objectivity of value-recognition be secured? 
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Knowledge of values is, according to Hartmann, given as value-consciousness. This 
jsan autonomous, a-prioristic, intuitive knowledge, emotional and unclear in its primary 
stage, rational and defined in its secondary stage. It is the knowledge of values, which 
are conceived very like the Platonic forms, constituting a similar realm of ideal and 
self-subsistent essences. The value-consciousness claims their genuine recognition in 
a sense of a transcendent objectivism. The value-consciousness is the fundamental 
fact of all ethics, the only starting point for the knowledge of values, and the last guar- 
antee for its security and certainty. The problem of objectivity is the question how 
the subject can recognise a transcendent object. Hartmann solves it for knowledge in 
general by the assumption of a unity between subject and object in the realm of being, 
and for value-recognition by postulating the special character of value-intuition which 
achieves, in a way totally incomprehensible to us, this unity between subject and value 
as an object, and thus makes objective value-recognition possible. The only criterion 
by which to distinguish genuine value-recognition from deception is the reality, un- 
doubted by Hartmann, of the primary emotional value-consciousness. The objectivity 
of both values and value-recognition is taken as proved by the phenomenon of Betrof- 
fensein. An unshakable trust in the objective power of the phenomena experienced in 
the act of consciousness of values, and in the penetrating ability of this consciousness 
immediately to grasp the values concerned, enables Hartmann to postulate value- 
recognition categorically as objective. 

The second book under consideration is a memorial volume containing 15 essays 
by different contributors and a bibliography. The volume attempts a comprehensive 
survey of the philosopher’s life work. Nicolai Hartmann has been at home in almost 
all fields which belong to the proper realm of philosophical investigation, and this 
volume exhibits a similar richness and scope : Hartmann’s conception of the ‘ objective 
spirit ’, its close kinship with and at the same time divergence from that of Hegel (E. 
Spranger); his philosophy of history, compared with that of M. Scheler (I. Pape) ; 
his ethics—an appreciation of his treatment of virtues, the first coherent work for 
centuries done on this long neglected topic (O. F. Bollnow) ; his endeavour to restore 
ontology to its proper place in philosophical thought (H. Pichler); his analysis of 
categories in its historical context (H. Heimsoeth), in its importance for a philosophy 
of science (H. J. Héfert), and in its bearings on the idea of a structural logic (H. Wein) ; 
his contribution to present day philosophy of science (E. May); his philosophy of 
organism and its value for modern biology (M. Hartmann); his insistence on the 
aporetical character of philosophical method (G. Martin), and on the treatment of open 
problems in philosophia perennis (H. Pleissner) ; his indebtedness to and outgrowing of 
Cohen’s and Natorp’s Marburger Schule (J. Klein) ; an interesting collection of Seminar 
protocols on the theme ‘ Cleverness and Wisdom’, giving evidence of disciplined co- 
operative thinking, guided but not dominated by Hartmann; and an admirable essay 
on the philosopher himself, from the perspective of a younger colleague, inspired by 
friendship and admiration (R. Heiss). It is the undercurrent of this admiration for 
the ‘master’ which all these different contributions have in common, admiration for 
aman and thinker whose life and work has made abundantly clear the thesis of Hart- 
mann’s own short paper in this volume (Das Ethos der Persénlichkeit) : that personality 
is something more than person, something unique and incomprehensible, but yet in- 
telligible as the final attainment of value in a man’s life. 

Eva ScHAPER 


A History of Indian Philosophy. By JapunatTH Sinwa. Vol. ii (Calcutta: Central 
Book Agency. 1952. Pp. xvi + 762. Price 40s). 


The serious interest of Indians in their own indigenous philosophies still increases. 
Those who like the present reviewer are unable to read the original treatises in the 
language in which they were written owe much to Sir Sarvepalli Radakrishnan and 
Professor das Gupta for their immensely learned and detailed interpretations in English. 
We now have another large work, by Professor Jadunath Sinha, which is in the nature 
of a text-book for advanced students, and is written with such persons in view. The 
task of appraising the second volume of a work when the first is not yet published 
18 naturally not easy, and one can only record one’s interim impressions. The first 
volume will presumably lead up to the second, and show the beginnings of Indian 
philosophy in some of the later Vedic hymns and in the Upanishads. Since the inter- 
pretations of the Upanishadic literature have been so various, one naturally awaits 
the appearance of this book with interest, especially as the greater Upanishads, while 
manifesting the development of thought, cannot in themselves be said to present a 
system as we understand it. Meanwhile it is not unfair to venture a few remarks on 
the treatment here meted out to such genuine systems of philosophical thought as the 
Samkhya, the Yoga, and the Vedanta. 
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Professor Sinha writes in short, clear sentences, and it is only natural that he oo. 
casionally slips into ambiguity through using an alien tongue as a vehicle for expression, 
An example of this is to be found at the beginning of chapter vi on page 419 (para ]) 
where he reverses the order of three sentences, and by not using the relative, and splitti 
up whole clauses into short sentences, conveys a wrong impression. What he meant 
to say was doubtless: ‘The orthodox systems of philosophy . . . employ reason in 
subordination to the authority of the Vedas, which are believed to be records of the 
revelation of truth to the seers (rsis), and which embody their intuitions: but the 
heterodox systems repudiate this authority’. As they stand, the three sentences 
convey the impression that the Carvakas, the Buddhists, and the Jains were the recip. 
ients of new revelations, independent of the Vedas, but I do not think this is what 
Professor Sinha means, since the Carvakas, Buddhists and Jains do not claim to have 
received ‘ revelations’ in the Vedic sense. They attempt to construct purely rational 
philosophies which are not dependent upon intuition. 

What the Professor means, however, is interesting, because it implies that the 
so-called orthodox systems are always subordinate to the authority of ‘ Holy Scripture’, 
They are thus philosophical theologies, derived quite as much from the sacred texts 
of India as (for example) Karl Barth’s Dogmatik is derived from the Bible. Now I am 
not so sure that this is uniformly the case. It may well be true of Sankaracarya’s philo- 
sophy of Advaita Vedanta, of the Yoga philosophy, and of that of Ramanuja and 
Madhva. But I am far from convinced that it is true of the Atheistic Samkhya. I 
know that some of the teachers of Samkhya have found themselves compelled to come 
to terms with the Vedas (in this case presumably the Vedic hymns and the Upanishads) 
by saying that the Vedas, though not revealed by a personal God (since he does not 
exist) are self-evident truths perceived by sages through intuition in bygone ages. But 
this must appear to most of us as rather ineffective lip-service, since the Vedic hymns 
are not only for the most part addressed to deities, but have to be painfully allegorised 
in order to yield self-evident truths, while the Upanishads contain a variety of specula- 
tion, some of it theistic, some monistic. In any case, once they have said this, the 
Samkhya teachers get right away from it, and their system is a purely independent 
pluralism which owes nothing at all to any exegesis of Indian sacred books. Samkhya 
should not therefore be classified among the ‘ orthodox systems ’, whatever its protesta- 
tions. It is unfortunate that the Carvaka materialism is not expounded in this second 
volume. It is referred to in the course of the first chapter, during a discussion of the 
Samkhya, but one has to assume that a detailed account of it will appear in the first 
volume, and one certainly hopes so, since the references to it in the index are somewhat 
misleading. What appears is that the Samkhya philosophers wished to dissociate them- 
selves from the Carvakas, and did so by pretending to accept the Vedas. Yet Samkhya 
is as unlike a theology as McTaggart’s system in his great work The Nature of Existence, 
to which, by the way, it bears a considerable resemblance. Indeed it would be as ludi- 
crous to say that the Samkhya is subordinated to the authority of the Vedas as to say 
that McTaggart’s philosophy is subordinated to the authority of the Bible—which by 
the way would have sent McTaggart into fits of merriment. 

Apart from any question about classification, it is certainly right, and of course 
inevitable, that in writing a history of Indian philosophy one should include both the 
theological and the non-theological systems, just as Bertrand Russell does in his History 
of Western Philosophy. 

The author is scrupulous in his efforts to be fair. It may generally be said that 
what he regards as the majority opinion is given in larger type, and the minority view 
in smaller type. Thus the anatta doctrine he evidently regards as the true and primitive 
teaching of the Buddha, but he recognizes that a number of eminent scholars like 
Radakrishnan and Mrs. Rhys Davids do not agree with him, and he therefore gives 
their views in extenso, though not in the same type as his own. Sometimes this smaller 
type is employed in order to make room for a long note in the text itself which is of 
the nature of an excursus, as for example in the chapter on Sankara, where the proofs 
for the existence of Isvara (a name for the One Personal God) are discussed. Here we 
get a good example of what may be fairly called Hindu scholasticism. There is of course 
a big difference here between the Hindu and the Christian theologians. Both agree 
that God has no actual need of the world, since he is eternally fulfilled ; but whereas 
the Hindu sees in creation a mere act of surplus energy, lila, or sport, the Christian 
sees in it a voluntary act of love. It is significant that Sankara is quoted as saying that 
the existence of Isvara cannot be adequately proved by inference and other means of 
valid knowledge, but is only to be known through revelation—sruti—to which reason 
is strictly subordinate. : 

It is of course impossible in so large a book as this to check every statement, but 
I cannot help drawing attention to the paragraph on page 633 where it is said that 
God is impartial to all creatures. ‘ None is dear to him. None is hated by him’. (The 
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reference is to the Gita). This cannot be right. The Gita expressly says in chapter 
XII verses 14-20 and again in chapter XVIII verse 65 that those who practise bhakti 
and are devoted to God ‘ are surpassingly dear to him ’. 

A. C. BouquEet 


The Return to Reason. Essays in Realistic Philosophy. Edited by Joun Wii. (Chicago : 
Henry Regnery Co. 1953. Pp. x + 373. Price $7.50). 


American philosophers seem to be even more fond than their British colleagues 
of expressing themselves in co-operative volumes. The new realists, the critical realists, 
the idealists, the pragmatists, and the materialists have all done it with varying degrees 
of success. In this volume it is attempted still again, this time by fourteen members 
of the Association for Realistic Philosophy. 

What is meant by ‘ Realistic Philosophy ’? The shortest answer is that it is philo- 
sphy in the tradition of Aristotle and Aquinas. In metaphysics it holds that the 
fundamental idea is that of being, which can be discussed without reference to special 
kinds of being ; that material and immaterial being both exist, and hence that mater- 
jalism and idealism are alike false; that the task of metaphysics is to clear up such 
ancient but still pressing problems as those of essence and existence, substance and 
accident, cause and effect. In epistemology, the view is that things can be known as 
they are in themselves. This docs not imply that what we are directly aware of is 
the thing, as it was for Berkeley and the new realists, nor that it is a copy of the thing, 
as it is for most representationists. Knowledge is described as ‘ an intentional relation 
terminating in the externally existent thing’. In logic, the current mathematical 
discipline is held to derive from a ‘ howler’, namely that the relations dealt with in 
logic are the relations of real things, the most general forms to be found in the actual 
world. Wittgenstein, for example, thought that the structure of true propositions 
was a ‘picture ’ of what held among real objects. In contrast with this, the realists 
hold that genuinely logical relations such as subject and predicate, and the sort of 
identity that holds between concepts, have no part in the existent world at all, but are 
purely ‘ intentional relations ’ produced by the thinking mind. In ethics, the leading 
ideas are that each of us is given by nature certain tendencies or capacities, that the 
good life lies in fulfilling these capacities, and that conflicts between goods must be 
settled by reference to a communal good or greatest total fulfilment. To anyone who 
could see what this was, rights and duties would be governed by self-evident natural 
laws, 

This is the position, What is perhaps more interesting about it is its frank, vigorous, 
and rather belligerent return to metaphysics. The fashionable empiricism and linguis- 
ticism of the time are brushed aside. Not that the writers are ignorant of these move- 
ments ; more than one of them challenge empiricism on its own ground. In Professor 
Wild’s admirable essay on ‘ Phenomenology and Metaphysics ’, he raises the question 
whether the neo-Humian analysis of everything into qualities in relation is empirically 
sound, and concludes that it clearly is not. If one is to be empirical, in any respectable 
sense, One must take the pains to look at what is there. And when Mr. Wild opens his 
eyes on a landscape, for example, he finds two things very conspicuously there which 
Hume and his followers failed, or refused, to see—two factors or elements which are 
present in all experience and are essential to it, but which have been overlooked because 
of preconceptions. These two are existence and awareness. 

When one sees an apple, one sees an existent apple. Between an apple of imagination 
and one that exists, there is all the difference in the workd. It is idle to say, as Hume 
did, that the difference is only one of degree, that is, of comparative vividness ; Kant 
cut off that line of thought by showing that existence was no sort of quality. The 
imaginary apple may have all the qualities of the existent one, and the latter will still 
bea world apart from it, simply by the fact of existing. No difference is more important 
than this ; none is more obvious; and yet the empiricist cannot see it, because of his 
traditional blinkers. If you ask him to distinguish the existence of a quality from its 
‘what’ or character, he at once starts looking for some other ‘ what’, which is just 
what existence is not. Of course, whatever exists does have some character, but that 
Bnot to say that existence itself is a character. It is what Wild calls a ‘ philosophical 
protocol ’, a datum that is ultimate, unanalyzable, and certain, but at the same time 
non-qualitative. 

He takes the same view of awareness. The Humians examined consciousness and 
‘ported nothing there but impressions and their copies. They were so preoccupied 
with the objects of awareness that they managed to overlook the gigantic fact of aware- 
tess itself. This awareness is no more a character than existence is; it is another 
philosophical protocol. It tends to be overlooked precisely because, like existence, it 
8a8datum we have always with us; whenever we are aware of anything we are also 
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aware of our awareness of it ; for human beings at least, to be conscious is to be self. 
conscious. But we are not aware of the object and of our awareness of it in the same 
way. Though they are equally certain data, they differ absolutely ; the one may be 
an apple that we can sense ; the other is an ‘ intentional’ mental act which is neither 
a quality nor a quantity, neither a thing nor a sense-datum, and yet is apprehended 
as certainly as anything is. To see in the perception of an apple only a set of qualitieg 
is like looking at a suspension bridge and seeing nothing but the footway ; the cop. 
spicuous structures that flank it at either end—existence at the farther end and awareness 
at the nearer—are simply disregarded. 

The implication of this view are developed with subtlety in several of the essays, 
and it may not be invidious to give special praise to those of Manley Thompson of 
Chicago on ‘ The Distinction between Thing and Property’, and Francis Parker of 
Haverford on ‘ Realistic Epistemology ’; both are admirably firm and precise in their 
analysis. Indeed when the foreign reader considers that these fourteen philosophers 
represent only one small corner of the American field, he is likely to be impressed b 
the volume and vigour of speculative thought in America. Much of it, as this book 
suggests, is taking a very different line from that dominant in Britain. 

The second half of the book, dealing with realistic value theory, is not quite so 
closely reasoned nor so consistent, part with part, as the first half. British readers 
may find special interest, however, in the spirited defence of Plato by Robert Jordan 
against the criticisms of Professor Popper, and in the essay on ‘ Natural Law and the 
Problem of Asia’ by Charles Malik, the American-educated minister from Lebanon, 
who is the Chairman of the U.N. Commission on Human Rights. 

There are three schools of present-day thought, apart from the school producing 
this book, that will find much in it to applaud. They are the existentialists, who will 
approve the stress on existence as irreducible to essence ; the Roman Catholic philo- 
sophers, who will be pleased that a group of non-Catholics have found so much to 
appropriate in the Thomist tradition ; and the phenomenologists, who will find that 
the influence of Husserl is very strong. Other readers will have more difficulty with 
the argument. I must confess that, competent and effectively stated as it is, I do not 
find it quite convincing at the crucial point. That point is whether in that which indi- 
viduates, in Aristotelian matter, in existence, in substance, in the ‘ that’ as opposed 
to the ‘ what’, there is an element which, though real, is absolutely characterless, 
These writers think there is. They believe that you cannot in principle discover what 
makes anything an individual by specifying its relations in time and space, or even 
its relations to everything else in the universe; existence falls wholly outside the 
realm of essence. Of course the critical realists, like Santayana, hold this too. But 
they add that what we perceive is always essence and never existence, while these 
realists insist that we perceive existence as truly and obviously as we do the natures 
of things. It may be so. This is no place to argue the matter out. I can only remark 
first, that the consequences of distinguishing an essence from an individual by com- 
parative concreteness of content do not seem to me so disastrous as they are here made 
out to be; and, secondly, that if existence is so obviously different from essence— 
though not different in kind, since it has no kind—it is curious that schools as far apart 
as the Humians, the new realists, and the Hegelians should all have made the same 
gigantic blunder and failed altogether to sce it. This point, I grant, is a weak one, for 
what philosophers can fail to see is portentous. And readers will at least find here 
the best argument I know to show that on this matter there has been nothing less than 
an epidemic of blindness in recent philosophy. 

BRAND BLANSHARD 


The Language of Morals. By R. M. Hare. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1952. Pp. 
viii + 202. Price 7s 6d). 


The aim of this interesting book is best shown by a quotation : ‘ It is not surprising 
that the first effect of modern logical researches was to make some philosophers despair 
of morals as a rational activity. It is the purpose of this book to show that their despair 
was premature ’ (p. 45). Hare does not mean, of course, that such despair was unh 
of before (say) the publication of Principia Mathematica, only that it has in recent 
years taken a new form; and it is this new form that he wants to dispel. 

One of Hare’s main points is the close resemblance between moral judgments and 
commands or imperatives ; imperatives and value-judgments (non-moral as well as 
moral) are species of one genus, viz. prescriptive language. Imperatives function a8 
direct answers to questions of the form ‘ What shall I do?’; value-judgments in 
general and moral judgments or standards in particular entail answers to such questions, 
though they do not answer them directly. Hare distinguishes this view from what 
he considers the erroneous theory that the function of moral judgments is to persuade, 
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It is one thing to tell a man, directly or by implication, that he ought to do something, 
uite another to persuade him to do it. 

The first part of the book consists of a discussion of the imperative mood, in which 
it is argued that logical rules apply to imperative sentences as well as to indicative 
ones. A singular imperative conclusion, for instance, can be validly inferred from a 
universal imperative sentence as a major premiss and an indicative sentence as a minor 
premiss (¢.g. Take all the boxes to the station. This is one of the boxes. Therefore 
take this to the station). A fundamental logical rule is that no imperative conclusion 
can be validly drawn from a set of premisses which does not contain at least one im- 
perative ; 7.e. an imperative can never be entailed by a set of purely indicative sentences. 

Hare then proceeds to investigate certain types of value-judgment (or, as he prefers 
to say, the logic of the value-words ‘ good ’, ‘ ought ’ and ‘ right ’), and draws attention 
to the close correspondence between them and ordinary imperatives. As far as ‘ ought’ 
and ‘ right ’ are concerned, the resemblance to imperatives is obvious. The main differ- 
ence, according to Hare, is that the judgment *‘ You ought to perform action A’ is 
more universal in scope than any imperative—in particular, it implies that anyone 
who was in your position at any time ought to act in the same way. But judgments 
of goodness do not fit so easily into this theory. How does a judgment such as ‘ Jones 
has a good motor-car’ or ‘St. Francis was a good man’ resemble an imperative ? 
Hare’s answer is that it is the primary (7.e. the evaluative, as opposed to descriptive) 
function of the word ‘ good’ to commend, and that ‘ when we commend or condemn 
anything, it is always in order, at least indirectly, to guide choices, our own or other 
people’s, now or in the future ’ (p. 127). In other words, from ‘ Jones has a good motor- 
car’ we can derive the universal imperative ‘If anyone wants a car for the same 
purposes as Jones, let him choose one like Jones’s’; and from ‘St. Francis was a 
good man ’ (provided that it is a genuine moral judgment, and not just a conventional 
form of words) we can derive the universal imperative ‘ Let every man make decisions 
of the same kind and on the same principles as St. Francis used to do’. 

Here difficulties begin to appear. The crucial one is this. Hare remarks (on p. 128), 
‘we should not speak of good men unless we had the choice, what sort of men to try 
to become ’. But it is quite easy to conceive of circumstances in which some of us would 
want to say (or would decide, without saying) that X was a good man, without in any 
way recommending anyone to behave like him. I might, to take one example, believe 
firmly in the goodness of St. Francis, and yet hold that he does not provide a satis- 
factory model for ordinary men, because his standards are too high. But my judgment 
about his character is still a moral judgment. There is, of course, a sense in which 
all moral judgments are related to choices, but it is not the sense required by Hare’s 
argument. The truth of my judgment about the goodness of St. Francis does depend 
on the nature of the moral choices or decisions that St. Francis used to make ; but it 
has no necessary connection with any choice that I or anyone else may have to make 
in the future. The source of this error seems to lie in Hare’s assumption that moral 
judgments can have only one function; however we interpret the word ‘ function’ 
(a point on which Hare is not clear) there seems to be no good reason why they should 
not legitimately function in more than one way. 

Now what bearing has this general theory on the ‘ despair of morals as a rational 
activity’? Hare’s answer, in its simplest form, is that moral judgments can be rational 
because there is a logic of imperatives. But, in view of the principle that an imperative 
can be deduced only from another imperative, an obvious retort is to say that there 
can be no reason for accepting the basic imperatives or principles from which our par- 
ticular moral judgments are logically derived ; and if our original standards are arbi- 
trarily chosen, what becomes of the claim to rationality ? Hare’s answer to this line 
of criticism is that the original standards are not, properly speaking, arbitrary or un- 
founded. For (a) to the man who asks of the fundamental principle or way of life, 
‘Why should I live like that ?’, we can retort that if he does not accept it, he must 
still accept some other standard and try to live by that; and (b) in any case, this is 
not the way in which we use words like ‘ arbitrary’ and ‘unfounded’. ‘ Far from 
being arbitrary, such a decision would be the most well-founded of decisions, because 
it would be based upon a consideration of everything upon which it could possibly 
be founded ’ (p. 69). But to (a) we may reply that it is perfectly possible for me to 
plan my life according to immoral principles without causing myself any inconvenience ; 
and to (b) that the ultimate decision is still not as well-founded as it might theoretically 
be, even if it is as well-founded as it can be in practice. Moreover, it would still be 
possible, according to Hare, to say of two conflicting ethical theories or ways of life 
that they are both equally well-founded. It is here that difficulties arise over the word 
‘rational’. If ethical judgments are ultimately founded (as Hare implies) on what 
Kant called ‘ hypothetical imperatives ’, are we to describe the decision to accept or 
reject the ‘ hypothesis ’ as rational or as non-rational ? No amount of talk about the 
logic of imperatives will help us to answer this question. 

J. Kemp 
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Duty and Utility. A Study in English Moral Philosophy. By Sven Wevar. (Lunde 
C. W. K, Gleerup. 1952. Pp. 150). 


The greater part of Duty and Utility is devoted to a study of Bentham, J. 8, Mill, 


Sidgwick, Moore and Prichard, and is concerned in particular with their answers tg ~ 


the questions : What makes a right action ‘ right’ ? and What is meant by ( 


‘ rightness ’ ? (p. 9 and passim). The author’s main conclusions are that the vicissitudes : 


of traditional moral philosophy suggest * that so-called ‘‘ concepts of duty ” are 


dubious creations of thought . . . that ethical terms have no cognitive meaning at — 


all and that the judgment theory of value is false’ (p. 47). 


In support of these claims Wedar gives us much clear-sighted elucidation, uncovers ; 


distinctions and indicates where distinctions ought to have been drawn but were not, _ 


Although he has little new to tell us about Bentham and Mill—his account of the latter — 


would be improved by a study of the important place of ‘ moral rules’ in Mill’s ethics 
(expounded in this Journal by J. O. Urmson, ‘ The Interpretation of the Phil 


of J. 8. Mill’, January 1953)—the serious discussion of Sidgwick is as refreshing as it — 


is rare in contemporary morals. (The name of Sidgwick does not, for instance, appear 
in the index of S. E. Toulmin’s The Place of Reason in Ethics). 


Despite these merits and the amount of painstaking scholarship in the work asa | 


whole, many British readers are bound to feel a certain dissatisfaction with Wedar's 
general philosophical method. Avowedly, he conceives the task of moral theories ag 
the ‘ logical analysis ’ of ‘so-called moral propositions’ (p. 10), and his terminus ad 
quem is, as we have noted, the inadequacy of important aspects of the theories he ex- 
amines. This being the case, it is disappointing that he did not venture on a mor 
thorough-going analysis of the fundamental bricks with which these theories are built, 
He uncritically accepts, for example, an account of ‘ action ’ which claims that ‘ men 
events * necessarily precede bodily movements. We look in vain for any indication 
recent challenges to this view had been reckoned with by the author. (Compare H, 
L. A. Hart, ‘ The Ascription of Responsibility and Rights ’ P.A.S. 1948-9). He accepts 
too contentedly the ‘ subjectivist/objectivist ’ dichotomy; and fails sufficiently to 
tease out the complex strands of meaning in words like ‘ desire ’, ‘ motive ’, ‘ approval’. 
Once confusion of thought is revealed in these, the task of showing what is unsatisfactory 
in moral theories of the past is considerably lightened. 

(Lest it be said that I am expecting too much knowledge of recent British philosophy 
in a Swede, it must be said—and said to Wedar’s credit—that his reading in Engli 
has been exceptionally wide : he refers to private correspondence with H. A. Prichard, 
and quotes English publications dated as recently as 1952). 

Two remarks on exposition and lay-out. A good thesis—such as Duty and Utility 
seems originally to have been—does not necessarily make a good book. In this case 
more extensive revision might profitably have been made ; for instance the illustrations 
and jokes which refer to Wedar’s efforts to produce an acceptable thesis might have 
been removed. Many grammatical and typographical errors have escaped the author 
and his revisers. 


Ronatp W. HEPBURN 


NOTES 


In the University of St. Andrews, Mr. T. M. Knox has resigned from 
the Chair of Moral Philosophy on his appointment to the Principalship 
of the University. In the University of Aberdeen, Mr. R. C. Cross, formerly 
Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, has entered upon his tenure of the Chair 
of Logic in succession to Professor A. S. Ferguson, who has retired under 
the age limit. 





The Scots Philosophical Club met at Edinburgh in January 1953 and 
at Aberdeen in May. At the former meeting the Club discussed Mr. W. A. 
Sinclair’s book The Conditions of Knowing, and at the latter Professor 
Ferguson read a paper on Hypothesis Dialectic and Synopsis and there was 
a symposium on Punishment, led by C. W. K. Mundle, I. W. Phillips, and 
A. G. N. Flew. 





